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MISCELLANY. 


THE INS AND THE OUTS. 


Why are you Associationists so 


S. 
busy always and only with the outward. 


You seem to be a humane and generous | 


set of people, but you are always scratch- 
ing on the surface. What can you ac- 

Have the central 
Make 


men to de good, they will then do good. 


complish in this way ' 
life right, and all will be right. 


A. I bathe my whole body every morn- 
ing, because I find that when the skin is 
in healthy action, all the organs are aided 
in the vigorous discharge of their func- 
tions. Industry and enjoyment are the 
In them all 


social and spiritual affections ultimate. 


skin, so to speak, of Society. 


And if you will pardon the allusion, Soci- 
ety just now seems suffering from cuta- 
neous disease. 

S. Yes! 


rangements come first in order, and are 


But you think outward ar- 
all important. Now external order must 
follow and be derived from internal order. 
And the former is important only as re- 
lated to the latter. 

A. Most true. But let me answer by 
another illustration. I gathered a ripe 
apple just now, beautiful to the eye, and 
savory to the taste and smell. It derived 


its juice of course, from the central ves- 


sels entering from the tree; but mean- | 


while it had been working up this juice 
with sunlight and warmth by marvellous 
of And 


fruit was only a seed vessel. 


processes its own. again this 
And yet 
the very sweetness of the juices, as made 


over again in that ripe fruit, had aided 


the full development of the virtues of the 
seed. More than that, the fruit had a 
virtue and beauty for itself. So I say, 


Society us a seed vessel of suvuls; its life is 
from God's spirit ; but under the sun of 
it 


this love into sweet and beautiful forms ; 


Divine Providence in nature moulds 
and according to the perfection of the so- 
cial relations, will be the fitness of the 


souls inclosed in it to be planted in heav- 





jen. And I doubt not also, that a perfect 
| Society is delightful to God for its own 


~ | worth, as ripe fruit is to us. 


S. Very well: But you do not yet an- 
You still make the 
outward precede the inward, reversing 
|God’s law of progress. 

A. Pardon another illustration. The 
Spiritual life of a man doubtless precedes 
the animal life ; and the animal life is but 
Yet do 
but observe the process of Nature. Slow- 


| swer my objections. 


accessory to the spiritual life. 


ly from a minute germ developes the em- 
| bryo, the child, till it is bern; slowly it 
is nourished and grows ; and proportion- 
ately to its mature symmetric vigor un- 
fold the affections and faculties. Derange 
the circulations, paralyze the limbs, ob- 
struct in any way or degree the functions, 


/and just so far you check the growth of | 


'the Spirit. The social relations of the 
Race, of a Nation, of a Community are 
\the Body, of which the Faith and Char- 
acter are the Spirit. Slowly with every 
|improvement in customs, inventions, and 
arts, legislation unfolds to consciousness 


the idea and love of a People until sud- 


denly it is born as a Nation. It grows up | 


to maturity. And just in the degree in 
which social order in all interests of life 
expresses the intrinsic Spirit of that Peo- 
ple, does that spirit itself unfold. 


5S. Still, according to your own ad- 


mission, the Love and Idea of a Nation 
must precede the industry and laws of 


that People, and the Spirit is the cause | 


' 


A. 


|pose, that we Associationists are so stu- 


Unquestionably Did you sup- 


| 
| 
| 
~ condition of the growth of the body. 
| 
| 
| pid as to expect an effect without a cause, 
Your 
| oversight is Love. You on your side do 
not perceive that the mode of the Sprnit’s 
development is by expressing itself outward- 


an éz-istence without a sud-stance. 


| ly ; and that just in the degree of the ful- 


| 


| Spirit gain experience, or find itself out, 


ness of that outward expression does the 


| . -” 
and learn to confirm its.own principles if 


good, or reform them if bad, and so grow. 
The Spirit cannot grow alone 
by Re-Action 


Tt grows 


| S. Yet you seem very mechanical in 
| your processes of groups and series, &c. 
| A. Very mechanical is the growth of 
| a tree branching into boughs, with angu- 

lar points, and the leaves raying off from 
their stems, and the fibres of the wood 
and the arrangement of the sap-vessels. 
| Very mechanical, the arrangement ef the 
| bones of the head and trunk and limbs of 

a man, of the overlaying muscles and the 





| permeating blood-vessels. How very like 
'a machine is a wax automaton; is not 
man’s body a yet more perfect machine ! 

S. Ah! ha! my friend. You have 
‘eaught yourself. The difference between 
| the wax automaton and the man is, that 


one is a mere putting together of dead 
‘matter, the other is the growth of living 


|matter. One is mechanism, the other or- 
ganization. The difference between them 
is Life. How full of untold wonders is 


the living body, which no Mannikin caa 
represent. 

A. And ah! ha! again my friend. I 
answer Society is always living, and you 
cannot get it to seem dead even, much 
less to keep dead, in order to try mechan- 
|ieal experiments with it. Its life is the 
| Love of God in Man, is Humanity. And 
| the question between two forms of Socie- 
ty is only this, will you, like the Indians, 
| make it flat headed, or like the Chinese, 
make it club-footed by compression, or 
let it grow in symmetry! Depend upon 
|it, brother, justice, and charity, and self- 
| love even, in all their varied forms are 
not cog-wheels and gearing, but living 
Spirit. And there are infinite wonders 
even in the most deformed Societies : how 
infinite in a divinely formed Society. 

S. Stull with all deference, you seem 
by these arbitrary Associations to be the 
swathers and bandagers of Society. The 
result of your movement must be distor- 
tion. 

A. Let Futurity be our judge. Mean- 
while understand, that we are acting from 
the living principle of Love, by methods 
| of Justice, and so are seeking to aid the 


Society. 





Organization of. a Growmg 


(nd again understand us, that in organ- 


tha 
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izing Associations, we assert that we are 
merely stripping off the hurtful compress- 
es of barbarous times, and leaving He- 
manity to expand and use its limbs and 


kings freely, in the fresh air and sun 


S. Weare nearer together then than 
I feared. The Soul of Society you think 
is Love and Faith, in other words, Reli- 
gion. 

A. As surely as God liveth! There is 
but One Life, it is the Holy Spirit. To- 
day, as at the Creation, the Being of be- 
ings must breathe into our dust the breath 
of life, or our Associations cannot be 


living souls. What is the Progress of 


Humanity but a Divine Incarnation. But 
then remember there must be a Body and 
a beautiful one, or God cannot incarnate 
himself; the Rule is ‘* from the Soul 
Body ; then into that body ever more Soul, 
until Man becomes One with the All- 
Good.”’ 


OF SYNTHESIS, OR THE UNITY OF THE 
SCIENCES 
NUMBER III. 
S Er a 2. 

Puysics. In former times, Physics 
was divided into many classes of phe- 
nomena, such as Weight, Heat, Electric- 
ity, Magnetism, Acoustics, and Optics. 
Each of these classes possessed its special 
investigators, and even at this day, there 
are numbers of scientific men, who devote 
themselves exclusively to the study, some 
of Heat, and others of Electricity, &c. 
But in doing so, they propose a different 
end to themselves than that contemplated 
by their predecessors. 

Jn order to be precise on this point, let 
us limit the field of our remarks. Let us 
eonfine ourselves to four of the divisions 
we have just named: let us take Heat. 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Optics. 

At their origin, (and this origin is very 
recent.) each of these divisions was cul- 
tivated in complete independence of the 
other, by partic lar observers and ex- 
perimentalisis ‘Their sole business was 
the description of facts. Every fact was 
described, and science had almost as ma- 
ny sections as there were phenomena. 
‘Thus, in respect of Heat, the phenomena 
of temperature were supposed to proceed 
from two altogcther different causes. as if 
there existed two opposite things, one of 
whieh prodneed cold, and the other 
warmth Then the propagation of this 
heat, in the mass of a body, and its prop- 

ition in space, were held to be two dis- 
tunct orders of phenomena, having no re- 
lation to each other: while again. th 
eg ‘ ' } ft a heat a2 anite differ 
from which 
ictner it Came from the sun 


or from terrestrial fires But as Phys- 


ies has advaneed, these distinctions have 
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|disappeared. Ti did not take long to 


lexpel from science this species of du-| 


alism which served for its base; for it 
|} was soon discovered, that heat and ¢old 
were only different degrees of intensity in 
ithe same cause. In regard to the second 


one of the examples we have cited, it 


may be remarked, that the supposed dif- | 


ferences in the phenomena were consecra- 
ted by different names; some accepting 
}the term cenductibility, others that of ra- 
dation. They were studied apart and 
reduced to laws. These laws were re- 
carded as different in the two orders of 
phenomena, although now the second are 
ascertained to be only a particular condi- 
tion or case of the first. And finally, the 
differences which were believed to meet 
in radiant heat, have all ceased to exist. 
since the labors of D-laroche. 

These instances, as pertinent as they 
are, are not, however, more favorable to 
our thesis than numerous others that 
might have been taken from other divis- 
ions of Physics: indeed, Electricity and 
Magnetism will sustain our position ina 
way still more decisive. 

Before Galvani and Volta, Electricity 
was universally regarded as an isolated 
subject, having po points of contact with 
other branches of Physies, and to be par- 
ticularly studied by itself. According 
to the notions of those times, it was as 
far removed from Magnetism as it was 


from the ot} 


rer parts of science. Well, 
to-day, Electricity and Magnetism consti- 
tute one and the same section of science. 
All the phenomena of magnetic polarity, 
attraction and repulsion, enter into the do- 
main of electricity, Magnetism, by com- 
munication and influence, is the only 
exception ; but there is every reason for 
believing that this will soon enter into 
the general theory, to which all the 
other magnetic phenomena are now sub- 
jected. 

Of the four divisions that we selected 
at the outset, we have seen that two of 
them have melted into each other, so 
that there remain, in reality, only three. 
What are the relations of these to each 
other? 

We know that at one time they were 
considered absolutely distinct. But now 
the three form a series perfectly anala- 
gous. There is not an important fact in 
one which has not its corresponding fact 
in the other two. Every new discovery 
establishes new coune ctions between them, 
and from this moment, it is impossible to 
get an exact knowledge of one, without 
being profoundly versed in all three. 

Yet this great movement towards Uni- 
ty. is not confined to the vast divisions 
with which we are engaged. Acoustics 
and Weight take part in it; and already 
more than one distinguished scientific 


man has undertaken to give a Theory 





a TL Re EE 


ena.* 

Orcanic Cuemistry. If during the 
first few years of the present century, any 
one had called for a general formula of 
the chemical phenomena of animals and 
vegetables, no chemist would have been 
able to answer the eall. In fact, the 
question would have been singularly pre- 
mature ; for at that epoch, on one side, 
analysis had not yet learned what part the 
numerous elements of mineral chemistry 
played in organic chemistry, and on the 
other side, mo more was known of the part 
played in general physiology, by those 
compound materials (smalieres composees) 
still more numerous, which were every 
day discovered in the tissues and liquids 
of vegetables and animals. The number 
of these substances seemed inexhaustible ; 
it appeared impossible to examine any 
organie part whatever, without discover- 
ing new ones: so that it might have been 
naturally supposed, for a long time at 
least, that the very progress of science 
would be an obstacle to every generaliza 
tion. The majority of chemists employed 
themselves in the research and analysis of 
vegetable and mineral substances. As 
in every other science, this direction of 
labor led to excesses, to abuses. It hap- 
pened more than once that they described 
as distinet what were but different states of 
the same substance ; but, as in every other 
science also, this direction produced the 
happiest results. It came to pass, when 
these organic analyses were sufficiently 
multiplied, that certain chemists thought 
that they would compare them with each 
other, and then, a most unexpected fact, 
of admirable simplicity, was brought to 
light: it was perceived that the innumer- 
able substances furnished by vegetables 
and animals were all composed of the 
same simple bodies, and that four alone of 
these simple bodies were sufficient to form 
the whole; so that when we wish to ar- 
rive at a general expression, at a formula 
of the chemical phenomena of organized 
bodies, in respect to mineral chemistry, 
we may make an abstraction of the im- 
mense majority of its numerous simple 
bodies, in order to consider only four 

The problem was, as we sec, considera 
bly simplified: the chemist now knew of 
what materials organic substances are 
formed; he knew that these generating 
hodies, were in a small number, the same 
in all substances; and that it was only 
necessary to combine them in certain pro 
portions or doses, to give birth to all 
these substances. ‘The relations of organ- 
ic chemistry to inorganized matter were 
known: he had then merely to turn his 


* Among these, we must cite as of the first 
rank, Mr. Lame, whose beautiful memoir, 
read to the Paris Academy of Sciences, has 
not attracted all the attention it deserves, 
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attention to the innumerable substances of 
organic chemistry. 

But, just as it had been discovered that | 
a small number of simple bodies made up | 
all organic substances, so it was discover- 
ed that a small number of organic sub- 
stances made up the phenomena of gen- | 


eral physiology ; organie chemistry bor- 
rowed four elements from rude matter ; 
physiology borrowed ten or twelve spe- 
cies of vegetable and animal substances 


from organic chemistry. 

CrystTaLtocrapxy. It is known that 
the geometrical forms of crystals are very 
considerable in number. Not only are 
the different species of bodies, crystalizing 
in particular forms, very numerous, but | 
each of these species, so far from erysta- 
lizing under the same form, may crysta- 
lize in a multitude of different modes, — 
whence the thousands of different polyhe- 
drons. Until the time of Hauy, research | 
was limited to the mere description of 
these ; an immense and tedious, but in- 
dispensable labor, since these forms are 
the essential characters of the minerals 
which present them. Hauy gave an en- 
Before 


him, differences had been described, — he 


tirely new direction to the study. 
established analogies. Having undertak- 
en to determine the primitive form of 
crystals, he succeeded in indicating, for 
the greater number among them, a solid 
such as that added to itself, in three di- 
mensions, and aceording to certain laws, 
it produces the real form of the erystal, 
with all its changes and modifications. 
According to Mr. Beaudent, whose la- 
bors deserve to be mentioned after those 
of Hauy, all the forms of crystals may 
he reduced to six well defined groups, 
and further than that, all the polyhe- 
drons of each of these groups may be 
deduced rigorously from a single form. 
After announcing such a result, we have 
nothing more to say on this head. 

Borany. We do not mean to speak 
here of Botany, in the strict sense of the 
term, although that science would fur- 
nish us many brilliant illustrations, be- 
eause these examples are already well 
known. It is the anatomy and physiolo- 
gy of vegetables that we have now in 
view 

Science was at first engaged, and nght- 
ly so, with the description of the different 
It distinguished the 
roots, the trunks, the leaves, the thorns, 
the tendrils ;—then the organs of efflo- 
rescence, the peduncles, the bracteas, the 
calyxes, the corollas, the stamens, the 
ovaries, the styles, &c. The different 
kinds of these parts, being regarded as | 
distinct, were classified and named ; and | 
we heard, for instance, that there were | 


oval leaves, digita] leaves, serrated leaves, 


organs of plants. 


&c., and monopetalous corollas, polype- 
talous corollas, &c. 


But when a certain number of these diffe- 


rent parts had been collected, deseribed and | 
delineated, it appeared that between the | 


types which had been primitively believed 
to be distinct, there existed transitions, so 
that if we placed in a continuous series, 
all the forms under which these different 
organs presented themselves, (whether we 


|observed their successive states in the 


course of the development of the plant, 
whether we studied them in many differ- 
ent plants, or whether we took account 
of the modifications which accidental cir- 


| . . 
cumstances impressed upon them,) it be- 


not less surprising. At one time, Botany 
furnished organic chemistry an infinite, 
number of substances each of which re- 
quired a special study. Properties the 
most diverse, the most opposite and hos- 
tile were met with; deleterious substan- 
ces and nutritious sugars, perfumes and 
poisons, —every one of which was de- 
scribed by itself, and regarded as a fact 


completely isolated from all others, until 


Chemistry disclosed that they were all 
exactly composed of the same elements, 
differing only, in reality, in the relative 


proportions of these elements. 


came absolutely impossible to distinguish | 


one from the other; a leaf from a petal, 
or from a stamen, or from a pistil, &c., 
and 


vice versd. 


that a petal, which would after a time 


Thus, in following out. 
|the development of a plant, it was seen 


present itself in a quite characteristic | 


form, and would be adorned with the 
richest colors, &c., would begin by hav- 
ing the color of a leaf. It was seen, also, 
in comparing different plants, that parts 
of the corolla and calyx possessed all the 
characteristics of the leaf. Certain cases 
of irregular production, or monstrosity ac- 
cidentally observed, showed the transfor- 
mation into actual leaves of all the organs 
of the flower,—the calyx, the corolla, 
the stamens, the pistils, and even the ov- 
ules.* Finally, cultivation has demon- 
strated this transfurmation of vegetable 
organs, and in particular, the beautiful 


phenomena of double flowers which in- 


'contestibly establish that stamens may be 


changed into petals. 

From the whole of these observations it 
results, that the leaves, corollas, stamens, 
pistils, &c., are not, as it was formerly 
supposed, essentially different organs, but 


simply different forms of one and the same | 


organ, and thus, that there is in Botany 
only one organ, which according to the 
form it assumes, becomes either a leaf, 
or a petal, or a stamen, &c. 


The anatomical study of these parts, 


not only confirms this conclusion, but | 


At 


the first glance at vegetable tissues, we 


even extends the field of analogy. 


| found in this or that animal. 


are led to separate one from the other in| 


the same manner as we before separated 


| the organs first reviewed ; but the obser- 


vation of a larger number of instances 
shows, that al] these tissues are composed 
in the same way, namely, of cellules, and 
that their vdriety results singly from the 


| different arrangement of the same cellules. 


Thus the whole elementary organization 


‘to trace the history. 


of the vegetable has been reduced to a| 


cellule. 
In the same way, the study of vegeta- 


So Botany, like other sciences, made 
up in the beginning, of a multitude of in- 
dividual facts, has come to recognize tbat 
the vegetable is reduced to a cellule 
chemically composed of four elements ; 
that, according to the mode of aggrega- 
tion of these cellules, according to the 
relative proportions of the chemical ele- 
ments, we have such and such a tissue, 
and 
that, according to the disposition of these 


or such and such a substance, &e. ; 


tissues, we have such and such an organ. 
Anatomy. The history of this sei- 
ence and that of Botany, are, so to speak, 


_ grafted upon each other. 


Anatomy was at first descrzptive, then 
comparative, and finally, it has become 
philosophwal: that is to say, it has under- 
taken to unite all the elements of the or- 
ganization, in the same expression. 

Descriptive, or physiological anatomy 
gives the exact topography of every being 
and of all its parts. It is employed exclu- 
sively in giving a precise account of the 
existence of every creature, the forms of 
their organs, their relative disposition, 
their dimensions, their physica! character, 
in facet, all the conditions of their being, 
which have been scrupulously noted; all 
are described, delineated and named, and 
certain men cousecrate their whole lives 
to the study of the anatomy of a single 
animal. 

Comparative anatomy proposes to bring 
together the various forms which the differ- 
ent organs assume, according as they are 
It takes, 
for instance, the skeleton, or the different 
parts of the skeleton, say the femur, and 
it compares the different forms of the fe- 
mur in quadrupeds, reptiles, birds, and 
fishes. It is no longer the organization 
of individuals which is described, but the 
elements of anwnality, of which it desires 
This process, in ef- 
fect, confesses that there are resemblan- 
ces, a certain sort of solidarity between 
the individuals which descriptive anato- 


my separates and studies only individual- 


ble chemistry has conducted to results | 


* A fact of this kind has been observed by 
Mr. Achille Richard, in a Capucin flower. 


We find an account of it in his “* Nouveaux | 


Elements de Botanique,”’ &c.: 6th edition, 


Paris. 


ly. And whea this new direction is giv- 
en to the study, it inevitably conducts us 
to a view of the Whole of universal cr- 
ganization, and Anatomy becemes Philo- 


sophical. 
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Philosophical Anatomy springs as di-| 
rectly from Comparative Anatomy as 
the latter does from Descriptive. The 
fundamental portion of Philosophical An- 
atomy, its discovery, is, that the animal 
kingdom forms a whole, or ensemble ; that 
the different groups into which it is divi- 
ded are solidaire, or mutually connected, 
like parts with a whole, being con-formed 
to the same plan; that these groups 
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not with his head bare, as a man who 


bids farewell to his guests, but with cloak 


'on shoulder, sword in one hand and hat 


are only different degrees in the realiza-| 


tion of one and the same idea, or of the | 


development of a single fact; that to stu- 
dy the anatomy of a whole kingdom, from 
the most inferior member to the most ele- 
vated, is the same thing as to study the 
development of a single individual, from 


the first moment of his formation to his | 


completed perfection ; that this individual | 


and the whole kingdom (regne) are two | 


analagous or parallel beings; and that 
consequently, the animal kingdom is a 
collective individual, of which the differ- 
ent groups are analogous to the different 
regions of the body in an adult individual, 
and to the transitory states of the individ- 
ual in the process of development. 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GRORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XIII 

While Consuelo was bearing away all 
these triumphs, Anzoleto had lived so 
completely in her, that he had forgotten 
himself. 


missing them, had announced the engage- 


But when the Count in dismis- 


ment of his betrothed without saying a 
word of his own, he remarked the cold- 
ness with which he had been treated by 
him, during the last few hours: and the 
fear of having lost his favor, poisoned al] 
his joy. He had fora moment the thought 
of leaving Consuelo upon the staircase on 
the arm of Porpora, and of running to! 
throw himself at the feet of his protector, 
but as he hated him at that instant, it must 
be said in his praise that he resisted the 
temptation of humiliating himself before 
him. 

As he took leave of Porpora, and pre- 
pared to run along the canal with Con- 
suelo, the Count’s gondolier stopped him 
and said that by the orders of his master, 
the gondola was in waiting to carry home 
the Signora Consuelo. <A cold sweat 
burst out upon his forehead. —‘** The Sig- 
nora is accustomed to travel upon her 
feet,’ replied he with violence.— ‘* She 
is much obliged toYhe Count fér his civil- 
ities —’”’ | 

** By what right do you refuse for 
her?’’ said the Count, who was just be- 
hind him. Anzoleto turned and saw him, 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHAw, in the | 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 


chusetts. 


in the other, as one who is about to pur- 
sue some nocturnal adventure. 

Anzoleis felt such an access of fury 
that he was tempted to bury in his ribs 
the thin and sharp knife which a Vene- 
tian man of the people always has hidden 
in some secret pocket of his dress. ‘I 
hope, Madame,” said the Count to Con- 
suelo in a firm tone, ‘‘ that you will not 
give me the affront of refusing my gon- 


dola to carry you home, nor the pain of 


not accepting the support of my arm to 
enter it.”’ 
Consuelo, always confiding, and imag- 


. . . ! 
ining nothing of what was passing around | 
her, accepted, thanked, and yielding her’ 
pretty rounded elbow to the hand of the | 


Count, jumped into the gondola without 
ceremony. ‘Then a mute, but energetic 
dialogue commenced between the Count 


and Anzoleto. The Count had one foot 


on the bank, one on the bark, and with | 
his eyes he measured Anzoleto, who, up- 


right upon the last step of the flight, 
measured him also, but with a savage air. 


his hand hidden in his breast and grasp- 


ing the handle of his knife. One further 
movement towards the bark and the Count 
was lost. What was most Venetian in 


this rapid and silent scene was, that the two 


rivals observed each other without hurry- | 


ing on either side an imminent catastro- 


phe. ‘The Count had no other intention | 


| than that of torturing his rival by an ap- 


/ready to poniard him. 


/room to pass into the bark. 


parent irresolution, and he did it leisure- 
ly, although he saw very well and under- 


stood still better the action of Anzoleto, | 


On his side, An- 
zoleto had the resolution to wait with- 
out betraying himself outwardly, until it 
might please the Count to finish his fero- 
cious pleasantry, or to give up his life. 
This lasted two minutes, which seemed 


. . j 
to him an age, but which the Count en-! 


dured with a stoical disdain ; after which 
he made a profound reverence to Consue- 
lo and turning towards his protegé, —‘* I 


permit you also,”’ said he, ** to enter my 


| gondola; hereafter you will know how a 


And he 
stepped back in order to give Anzoleto 


gentleman conducts himself.’ 


Then he 
ordered the gondoliers to row towards 


the Corte Mined, and remained upright 


upon the bank, immovable as a statue. 
Ile seemed to wait firmly for some new 
display of a murderous intention on the 


| part of his humiliated rival. 


‘* How did the Count know where you 
lived!’ was the first word addressed by 
Anzoleto to his friend, when they lost 
sight of the Zustiniani palace. 

‘* Because I told him,’ returned Con- 


‘suelo. 


** And why did you tell him?” 


** Because he asked me.”’ 

** Do you not guess the treason why he 

wished to know! ”’ 

‘* Apparently to have me carried home.’’ 
| ‘** Do you believe that that is all’ Do 
‘you believe that he will not come to see 

yout” 

| Come tosee me? What folly! In 
That would 
be an excess of politeness on his part 
| which I do not at all desire.”’ 

| * You do well not to desire it, Consue- 
‘lo; for an excess of shame might result 
'to you from such excess of honor! ”’ 

| ‘* Shame? and why shame to me? 
| Truly I cannot understand what you mean 
this evening, dear Anzoleto, and I con- 
sider it very strange that you talk to me 
about such things which I do not under- 
stand, instead of expressing the joy which 


‘such a miserable lodging ? 


‘you feel at the unhoped for and incredible 
success of one day. 

| ** Unhoped for, indeed,’’ replied Anzo- 
‘leto bitterly. 

‘** It seemed to me that at vespers and 
this evening, while they applauded me 
so, you were more intoxicated than I! 
You looked at me with such impassioned 
eyes, and I enjoyed my happiness so 
much in seeing it reflected in your face ! 
But for some minutes past, you are as 
strange and gloomy as you are sometimes 
when we want bread, or when our future 
lot appears uncertain and joyless.”’ 

‘* And now, you wish that 1 should be 
exhilarated by our future prospects? It is 


possible indeed that they are no longer 
uncertain; but assuredly there is nothing 
cheering in them for me !”’ 

‘‘Why, what do you want more? It 
‘is now hardly a week since you made 
| your début at the Count’s and you had an 
‘enthusiastic success.”’ 

‘* My success with the Count has been 


| totally eclipsed by your's, my dear. That 
you know very well.”’ : 
‘*] certainly hope not. Besides if it 
' were so, we cannot be jealous of each 
other.”’ 

This ingenuous language, uttered with 
/an accent of tenderness and truth, which 
was irresistible, restored calm to the soul 
‘of Anzoleto. 
| QO! you are right,”’ said he, clasping 
| his betrothed in his arms, ‘‘ we cannot be 
jealous of each other ; for we cannot de- 
‘ceive each other.”’ 
| But at the moment when he pronounc- 
ed these Jast words, he remembered with 
|remorse his commencement of an intrigue 
with Corilla, and it came suddenly into 
| his mind that the Count, to complete his 
| punishment, would not fail to reveal it to 
Consuelo, whenever he considered his 
| hopes even slightly encouraged by her. 
|He relapsed into a gloomy revery and 


| Consuelo also became peusive. 


|‘ Why,” 


said she to him, after a mo- 


eg 


—- 





ae i th tt en a i a 


wees 
= 


ment’s silence, 


great truth; bat how vame you to think 
of itt”’ 

** Stop, let us talk no more in this gon- 
dola,’’ said Anzovleto, in a low voice, “1 
fear lest our words should be overheard 
and repeated to the Count. ‘This cover 
ing of silk and velvet is very thin, and 


these palace barcarolles have ears four | 
times as large and deep as our public gon- | 


doliers.’”’ 


‘“‘Let me go up with you into your 
chamber,’’ said he to her when they 
had been left on the hank at the entrance 


of the Corte Minelli. 


‘* You know that it is contrary to our 


custom and agreement,’ replied she. 
**O! do not refuse me,” 
leto, ‘* you will arouse fury and despair 


cried 


in my soul,”’ 
Terrified by his accent and words, Con- 


suelo did not dare refuse ; and whea she 


had lighted her lamp and drawn her cur- | 


tains, seeing him gloomy, and as it were 
lost in his thoughts, she clasped the neck 
of her betrothed in her arms: ‘‘ How un- 
happy and inquiet you seem to me this 
evening! ’’ said she to him sadly. ** What 
is the matter with you?”’ 

** You do not know, Consuelo? 
you not imagine? ”’ 

‘* No! on my soul! ”’ 


‘* Swear, that you do not guess ! Swear 


it, on the soul of your mother and on | 


your Christ to which you pray every 
morning and every evening.” 

on it to 
Christ and on the soul of my mother.’’ 


do swear you, on my 

‘* And on our love?”’ 

‘*On our love and our eternal happi- 
ness.’’ 

‘*T believe you, Consuelo ; for it would 
be the first time in your life that you ev- 
er told a falsehood.”’ 

‘* And now will you explain to me —”’ 

‘‘T will explain nothing. Perhaps | 
that time 


come, you will already have but too well 


derstood. — Ah! when 


understood me. Woe! woe to us both 


on the day when you know what I now 


, 


suffer!’ 


‘*O my God, by what horrible calami- | 


ty are we then threatened? Alas! it is 


then under the stroke of I know not what 


curse that we are obliged again to enter | 
this poor chamber, where we never until | 


now, had any secret from each other! 
Something told me truly, when I went 


out this morning, that I should re-enter 


it with death in my soul. What can I 
have done not to-enjoy so beautiful aday2 


Have | not prayed to God sincerely and | 


ardently’ Have I not driven away from 
me every thought of pride? Have I not 
sung the very best that I could? Have I 
not suffered from the humiliation of Clo- 


«de you say that we can- | 
not deceive each other’ Certainly, it is a/| 


t 
Anzo- | 


Do} 
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Count, witheut his knowledge and w ith- | 
out his being able to} refuse, the promise 
| that she shall be engaged as seconda don- 
na with us? What evil then have I done, 
once again, to suffer the sorrows which 
you announce, and which I already feel, | 


| 
1 


9? 





since you experience them ! 

‘*In fact, Consuelo, did you think of| 
having Clorinda engaged!” 
** T am resolved on it, if the Count be a| 
|man of his word. That poor girl has al-| 


- | 
ways dreamed of the stage; she has no} 


, 


other existence before her —’ 

** And you think that the Count will 
discharge Rosalba, who knows something, 
for Clorinda, who knows nothing? ”’ 

‘* Rosalba will follow the fortunes of 
her sister Corilla; and as for Clorinda, | 
| we will give her lessons, we will teach | 
her to make the most of her voice, which | 


The public will be indulgent | 
Besides, if I should 


ho ' . ‘ | 
not obtain for her admission for any thing 


iS pretty. 


toso handsome a girl. 


more than fercera donna, it would at least, 
be an admission, a début in the career, a 


commencement of existence.”’ 


‘‘ You are a saint, Consuelo. You do | 
not see that this stupid creature, in ac- | 


cepting your benefits, and although she 
ought to feel herself too happy to be third | 

° > F » ; | 
or fourth, will never forgive you for being 


pruna donna?” 
‘* What do I care for her ingratitude ? | 
No matter, I know very well already | 
about ingratitude and ingrates.”’ 
“ Yout’ 
a laugh and embracing her with his old 
‘brotherly effusion. 
| ** Yes,” 


ing drawn him out of his anxious state of 


said Anzoleto, bursting into 


replied she, delighted at hav- 


mind. ‘I have hitherto had always be- | 
fore my eyes, and shall always have en- | 
graved upon my soul, the image of my| 
|noble master Porpora. Often have there 


; . -| 
escaped from him before me, words of} 


| deep and bitter feeling which he thought | 
shall soon be obliged to make myself un- | 


shall 


me incapable of understanding ; but they | 
sank far down into my heart and there} 
they will always remain. He is a man| 
who has suffered much and whom sorrow | 
By himself, by his sad 
by his concentrated indignation, by the 


consumes. ness 


oS, 


sayings which he has uttered before me, | 


he has taught me that artists are more 
wicked than 
think, my dear angel; that the public is 


| dangerous and more you | 
frivolous, forgetful, cruel, unjust; that a 
great career is a cross heavy to bear, and 
glory a crown of thorns! Yes, I know all | 
that; and I have thought of it so often, 
and have reflected so much upon it, that I | 
feel strong enough not to be much aston- | 
ished, and not to allow myself to be dis- | 
'mayed when I shall myself have the ex- 
_perience. That is why you have not seen 
'me too much intoxicated to-day by my | 





|triumph; that is also the reason why J | 


| gage me without you. 
that nothing could induce me to do it, 
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rindat Have I not obtained from the|am not discouraged at this moment by 


your black thoughts. I do not yet under- 


|stand them; but I know that with you, 


and provided you love me, I shall have 
strength enough not to fall into a hatred 
of the buman race, as has my old master, 
who is a noble old man and an unhappy 
child.” 

On hearing his friend speak, Anzole- 
to likewise recovered his courage and 
his serenity. She exercised a great pow- 
er over him, and every day he discovered 
in her a firmness of character and recti- 


| tude of intention which supplied ail that 


he wanted in himself. The terrors which 
jealousy had inspired in him were disper- 


| sed from his recollection after a quarter 


of an hour's conversation with her; and 
when she questioned him anew, he was 
so ashamed of having doubted a being so 
pure and so calm, that he assigned other 
motives for his agitation.— ‘‘ I have but 
one fear,’’ said he, *‘ and that is, lest the 
Count should find you so superior to me, 
that he will consider me unworthy to ap- 
pear before the public at your side. He 
did not make me sing this evening, al- 
though I expected he would have asked 
us for a duet. He seemed to have for- 
He did not 
even notice that in accompanying you, I 


In 


gotten even my existence. 


played the harpsichord very prettily. 


fine, when he announced to you your en- 


gagement, he said not a word to me of 


mine. Why did you not notice what 


| Was so strange ?”’ 


‘* The thought did not come into my 
head, that he could possibly wish to en- 
Does he not know 


that we are betrothed, that we love each 
other? 
tively? ”’ 

‘* | have told him so; but perhaps he 
thinks I flatter myself, Consuelo.*’ 


Have you not told him so posi- 


‘* In that case I will speak of my love 
for you, Anzoleto ; I will tell him, so that 
he cannot doubt it. But you deceive 
yourself, my friend; the Count did not 
think it necessary to speak to you of your 
engagement, because it is a thing arrang- 


ed, concluded, since the day that you sung 


° 


at his house with so much success. 
‘* But not signed! and yours will be 


| signed to-morrow ; he told you so."’ 


O! 
no! you have done well to warn me. My 


** Do you believe I will sign first? 
name shall be written only below yours.”’ 
‘** Do you swear it? ”’ 


‘““O! fie? Are you going again to 


|make me swear a thing you know so 


well? Truly you do not love me this 
evening, or you wish to make me suffer; 
for you seem to believe that 1 do not love 
you.”’ 


At this thought Consuelo’s eyes fill- 


,ed, and she sat down with a little pout- 


ing air which made her charming. — ‘“‘ In 
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fact | am a fool and a blockhead,”’ thought 
Anzoleto. ‘‘ How could I imagine for an 
instant that the Count would triumph over 


a soul so pure and a love so perfect! Is | 


he not experienced envugh to see at first 
sight that Consuelo is not game for him ; 
and would he have been generous enough 
this evening to allow me to enter the gon- 
dola in his stead, if he did not know that 
by her side he would only have played the 
part of a ridiculous coxcomb? No! no! 
my lot is assured, my position impregna- 
ble. Let Consuelo please him, let him 
love her, let him make suit ro her, all 
that will only serve to advance my for- 
tune; for she will know how to obtain 
every thing she wants without exposing 
herself. Consuelo will soon know more 
than I do in such matters. She is strong, 
she is prudent. The pretensions of the 
dear Count will contribute to my profit 
and my glory.” 

And completely abjuring his doubts, he 
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violent passion for this little sister hither- 


| 


\to so peacefully loved. He was one of 


| those men who are enthusiastic only for 
what is applauded, desired and disputed 
by others. The joy of feeling in his 
possession the object of so many desires 
which he had seen excited and gushing 
forth about her, awakened in him unbrid- 
led passion ; and for the first time, Con- 
suclo was really in danger in his arms.— 
‘* Be my love, be my wife,”’ cried he at 
last in a smothered voice. ‘* Be mine 
entirely and forever.’’ 

‘* When you please,”’ replied Consue- 


that we were old enough to be married, 
|and though I had never considered the 
| emeibes of which you speak, I had 
/made it my duty to leave that decision to 
‘your prudence and must I say!’ to your 
inspiration ; for I saw very well that you 
| were in no hurty to call me your wife, 
‘and I bore you no grudge on that ac- 
‘count. You had so often said, that be- 
fore marrying, we ought to be sure of 
‘the lot of our future family, by securing 
some resources fur ourselves. My moth- 
|er said so too, and I think it reasonable 


Therefore, every thing considered, it 


lo, with an angelic smile, ‘* to-morrow if| would be too soon. Both our engage- 


you wish.”’ 

‘* To-morrow! and why to-morrow?” 

‘* You are right, it is past midnight, 
we can be married to-day. As soon as it 
is day light, we will go and find the 
priest. We have neither of us any rela- 
| tions and the ceremony will not require 
‘long preparations. I have my chintz 


'ments with the theatre must be signed, 
| must they not? We must even have se- 
cured the favor of the public. So we 
| will talk about it again after our débuts. 
Why do you turn pale? O my God! 
| why do you clench your hands so! Are 
we not very happy’ Do we require to 
| be bound by an oath in order to love and 


threw himself at the feet of his friend and | dress which I have not yet worn. Only depend upon each other?’’ 


gave himsclf up to the passionate enthu- 
siasm, which he experienced for the first 
time and which for several hours jealousy 
had repressed in him. 

‘““Omy beauty! Omy saint! Omy 
diavolessa’ O my queen!’ cried he, 


‘pardon me for having thought of my | 


vwn affairs instead of prostrating myself 
before you to adore you, as I ought to 
have done the moment I was alone with 


you in this chamber? [ left it this morn- | 
ing scolding you. Yes! yes! I ought! 


not to have entered it again except upon 
my knees! How can you still love and 
smile upon such a brute as I am? Break 
you fan upon my face, Consuelo. Place 
your pretty foot upon my neck. You 
are greater than | by a hundred cubits, 
and I am your slave forever, counting 
from this day.”’ 


‘*T do not deserve all these fine words,” 


replied she, yielding to his embraces; | 


‘and as for your distractions, I excuse 


for I comprehend them. I see well that 


the fear of being separated from me and | 


of seeing divided a life which can be but 
one for us two, was alone sufficient to in- 
fuse such doubts and sueh_ sorrows. 


You have wanted faith toward God ; that 


is a great deal worse than if you had ac- | 


cused me of some baseness. But I will 
pray for you aud 1 will say: ° Lord, for- 
give him as I forgive him.’ ”’ 

In expressing her love with freedom , 
with simplicity, and mingling with it, as 
ever, that Spanish devotion full of hu. 


man tenderness, and ingenuous feeling, 


Consuelo was so beautiful, fatigue and | 


the emotions of the day had diffused over 
her so delicious a !anguor, that Anzoleto, 
who was moreover excited by the kind 0; 
apotheasis from which she descended and 
which displayed her to him under a new 
aspect, felt at last all the delirium of a 


| think, my friend, when I was making it 
I said to myself, I shall not have any 
/more money to buy a wedding dress ; and 
if my friend should decide to marry me 
one of these days, I should be obliged to 
wear to the church this which would al- 
ready have lost its freshness. That is a 
bad sign, they say. So, when my moth- 
er came in the dream and took it away 
from me to replace it in the wardrobe, 
she knew very well what she was doing, 
poor soul! So all is ready; to-morrow, 


at the rising of the sun, we will swear 
fidelity to each other. You waited, 


naughty boy, so as to be sure that I was | 


not ugly ?”’ 

‘“*O!' Consuelo,’ eried Anzoleto with 
anguish, ‘* you are a child, a very child! 
| we cannot be married so from one day to 
another without its being known; for the 
/Count and Porpora whose protection is 


still so necessary to us, would be very 
much irritated, if we took such a deter- 
| mination without consulting them, with- 
out even giving them notice. Your old 
master does not like me too well, and the 
| Count, as I know, does not like married 
|cantatrices. We must therefore gain 


|time to induce them to consent to our 
/marriage; and we should require some 
|days to prepare if we were married in 
| secret, it would be such a delicate and 
|mysterious affair. We cannot run to 
| San. Samuel where all the world knows 
'us and where there only needs the pres- 
;ence of one old gossip to acquaint the 
whole parish within an hour.’’ 
| Thad not thonght of all that,’’ said 
Consuelo. ‘‘ Well, what were you talk- 
ing about just now? why, wicked one, 
‘| did you say to me‘ Be my wife’ when 
_you knew that it was not yet possible’ 
It was not I who spoke of it first, Anzo- 


leto' Although I have often thought 


‘*O Consuelo, how calm you are, how 
/pure and how cold!’’ cried Anzoleto 
with a sort of rage. 

‘*Me! I cold!*’ cried the young Span- 
iard stupefied, and coloring with indigna- 
tion. 

‘** Alas! I love you as one may love a 
woman, and you listen to me and answer 
me like a child. You know of nothing 
but friendship, you do not understand 
love. I suffer, I burn, I die at your feet, 
and you talk to me of priest, of dress, and 
of theatre.”’ 

Consuelo, who had risen impetuously, 
reseated herself confused and trembling. 
She remained silent a long while; and 
when Anzoleto wished to draw from her 
fresh caresses, she repulsed him gently. 
‘‘ Listen,’’ said she to him, ‘‘ we must 
explain and must understand each other. 
You consider me too much of a child, in- 





deed, and it would be an affectation on 
my part not to confess to you that now I 
comprehend you very well. I have not 
travelled over three quarters of Europe 
with people of all kinds, I have not been 
so well acquainted with the free and sav- 
age manners of wandering artists, I have 
not guessed, alas! the badly hidden se- 
crets of my poor mother, without knowing 
that which, moreover, every girl of the 
people knuws very wel] at my age. But 
I could not bring myself to believe, An- 
zoleto, that you would tempt me to vio- 
late an oath made to God between the 
hands of my dying mother. I do not 
care much for what the patrician ladies, 
whose talk I sometimes hear, call their 
reputation. I am of too little conse- 
quence in the world to attach my honor 
to the greater or less degree of chastity 
people may choose to suppose in me; but 
I make my honor to consist in keeping 
my promises, in the same way as! make 
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vours to consist in kuowing how to keep 
yours. I am not so good a catholic as I 
like little 


religious instruction ' 


should to be, I have had so 


7 
i cannot have such 


heautilul rules of conduct and such beau- 


tiful maxims of virtue as those young 
girls of the scuela, brought up in the 
cloister and instructed from morning to 
night in divine science. But I practice 


as I know and as Iecan. I do not consid- 
er that our love becomes impure by be- 
coming more passionate with our years. 
I do not count the kisses which I give 
you, but I know that we have not diso- 
beyed my mother, and that I will not dis- 
obey her to satisfy an impatience so easy 
to be restrained 

-s Lasy '? eried Anzoleto, 


press g 


with fervor to his breast; ‘‘easy! J 


knew that you were cold.”’ 

**Cold, as much as you choose,” re- 
plied she, disengaging herself from his 
reads my heart, 


arms. **God, who 


knows if I love you 


— Well then 


bosom,”” 


throw yourself into his 


said Anzoleto with vexation ; 
‘* for mine is not so well assured a refuge 
and I fly for fear I should become im- 
pious.” 

He ran towards the door, thinking that 
had 


part in the midst of a quarrel, however 


Consuelo, who never been able to 


trifling, without endeavoring to calm him. 
She did 


in fact make an impetuous movement to 


would be eager to detain him. 


rush towards him; then she restrained 


herself, saw him go out, ran also to the 
dvor, put her hand upon the latch to open 
But recollecting her- 


it and recall him. 


self by a superhuman effort, she drew 


the bolt; and overcome by a struggle 
which was too violent for her, fell in a 
dead faint upon the floor, where she 
remained without motion unti] the morn- 
ing 
XIV 

‘* | confess to you that I am distracted- 
ly in love with her,’’ said about that 
same time Count Zustiniani to his friend 
Barberigo, towards two o'clock in the 


morning, on the baleony of his palace, in 
the dark and silent night. 

‘* That is to advise me to be eareful not 
become so,’ 


Lo replied the young and 


brilliant Barberigo; ‘‘ and I submit, for 
your rights have preference over mine. 
Sull, if Corilla should succeed in recap- 
turing you in her nets, you will have the 
goodness to give me notice, and I can 
then attempt to make myself heard ?!’’ 

‘*Do not think of it, if you love me. 
Corilla has never been to me more than 
an amusement. — I see by your face that 
you are laughing at me.’’ 

‘* No, but I think that rather a serious 
amusement which leads one into such ex- 
penses and so great fullies."’ 


‘** Say that I carry so much ardor into 
my amusements that I spare no expense 
to prolong them. But this is more than 
a desire; it is, I think, a passion. I 
have never seen a creature so strangely 
beautiful as this Consuelo; she is like a 
lamp which pales from time to time, but 
which at the moment when It seems 
about to be extinguished, throws forth a 
splendor so vivid, that the stars, as our 
poets say, are eclipsed by it.” 


+ Ah?” 
‘*that little 


said Barberigo with a sigh, 


black frock and that little 


white collar, that dress half poor and half 


devout, that head so pale, calm, without 
brilliancy at first sight, those simple and 
frank manners, that astonishing absence 
of coquetry, how all that is transformed 
and becotnes divine, when she is inspired 
by her genius for song! Happy Zustini- 
ani who hold in your hands the destinies 
of that growing ambition '”’ 

‘* Why am I not assured of the happi- 


ness which you envy me! I am on the 


contrary terrified at finding in her none of 


those feminine passions with which I am 
acquainted and which are so easy to put 
in play. Would you believe, friend, that 
this girl has remained an enigma for me, 
after a whole day of examination and in- 
spection! It seems to me, from her tran- 
quility and my stupidity, that 1 am al- 
ready so distracted about her as not to see 
clearly.’’ 

distracted 


blind. [, 


whom hope does not trouble, I can tell 


‘+ Certainly, you are more 


than need be, since you are 


you in three words what you do not un- 
derstand. Consuelo is a flower of inno- 
cence; she loves the littl Anzoleto; she 
will love him still for several days; and 
if you oppose this attachment of child- 
hood, you will give it new strength. 
But if you do not appear to care for it, 
the comparisons she must make between 
you and him will soon cool her love.’’ 


‘* But 


little scamp. 


he is handsome as Apollo, the 
He has a magnificent voice 
will be successful. Corilla 


He 


to be despised with a girl who has eyes.” 


and he was 


quite crazy about him. iS not a rival 

‘* But he is poor, and you are rich; un- 
known, and you are all powerful,’’ re- 
turned Barberigo. ‘* ‘The important point 
is to know whether he is her lover or her 
friend. In the first case Consuelo will be 
disabused all the sooner; in the second. 
there will be a struggle, an uncertainty 
in her feelings which will prolong your 
torments.’ 

‘* Then I must desire that which I fear 
horribly, that which overpowers me with 
rage even to think of! What is your 
opinion ¢”’ 

‘* | believe they are not lovers.”’ 

‘* But that is impossible! the boy is a 
libertine, audacious, fiery’: and then the 


morals of such people '"’ 


‘* Consuelo is a prodigy in all things. 
You have not much experience, notwith- 
standing all your success with women, 
dear Zustiniani, if you do not see in all 
the movements, in all the words, in all 
the looks of this girl, that 


as the crystal in the bosom 


she is as pure 
of the rock.”’ 

‘* You transport me with joy?” 

“Take care! that is folly, prejudice! 
If you love Consuelo, you must have her 
married to-morrow, in order that before a 
week her master may make her feel the 
weight of her chain, the torments of jeal- 
the tediousness of a pettish, un- 
overseer ; the 
all that; I 
observed him sufficiently yesterday be- 


ousy, 


just, and unfanhful for 


handsome Anzoleto will be 
tween Consuelo and Clorinda to be able 
to prophecy her wrongs and her suffer- 


ings. Follow my advice, friend, and 
you will soon thank me. The bond of 


marriage is easily broken among people 
that 


with those women, love is but an ardent 


of that condition; and you know 


excited only 


fancy which is y by obsta- 


cles.”’ 

‘* You drive me to despair,”’ replied the 
Count, ‘‘and yet I feel that you are 
right.’ 

Unfortunately for Zustiniani’s projects, 
this dialogue had an auditor, upon whom 
they did not count, and who lost not a syl- 
lable. 


again siezed with jealousy, had come to 


After quitting Consuelo, Anzoleto, 


prowl about the palace of his protector, 
in order to be sure that he was not arrang- 
ing one of those abductions, so much the 
fashion in those days, and whose impuni- 
ty was almost guaranteed to the patri- 
cians. He could hear nothing further ; 
for the moon, which began to mount ob- 
liquely above the roofs of the palaces, cast 
his shadow more and more clearly upon 
the pavement, and the two young lords, 
perceiving thereby the presence of a man 
under the baleony, retired and shut the 
window. 

Anzoleto stole away, and went to re- 
flect at leisure upon what he had just 
heard. It was enough to teach him what 
Barberigo’s 


to expect and to profit by 


virtuous counsels to his friend. He slept 
barely two hours towards morning, and 
then ran to the Corte Minelli. The door 
was still bolted, but through the cracks of 
that badly closed barrier, he saw Consue- 
lo, still dressed, stretched upon her ded, 
asleep, with the paleness and immobility 
of death. 


Che freshness of the morning 
had drawn her from her fainting fit, and 
she had thrown herself upon the couch, 
He 
remained some instants contemplating her 


an But 


svon impatient aud terrified at that lethar 


without having strength to undress. 


with anxiety full of remorse. 

gie sleep, so contrary to the wakeful hab- 
. : a 

its of his friend, with his knife, he softly 


enlarged a crack, through which he could 
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pass s the blade and push back the bolt. | 


He did not succeed in doing this without | | said he to himself; “ you have given me | impenetrable. 


some noise ; but Consuelo, overcome with | | 
fatigue, was not awakened by it. Then | 
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| resolutions: = Thanks, my fine lords, = 


a lesson of morals after your style, by 
which the Little scamp will know how to 








| beat violently, but his fare was calm and 
The Count did in faet en- 
ter upon tiptoe, taking a curious pleasure 
in surprising his protegé, and felicitating 


he entered, reclosed the door, went and | profit neither more nor less than a roué of| himself on the appearances of misery, 


knelt down at the head of her bed, where | 
he remained until she opened her eyes. 
On finding him there, Consuelo’s first im- 
pulse was a cry of joy; but immediately 
withdrawing the she had | 
thrown around his neck, she recoiled with | 
a movement of affright. 


arms which 


‘Then you fear me now, and instead | 
of embracing, you wish to fly from me !”’ 
said he with sadness. ‘*O! I am cruelly 
punished for my fault! Forgive me, Con- | 
suelo, and see if you ought to mistrust 
your friend. I have 
hour looking at you asleep. 


been here a long 
O! forgive 
me, my sister; it is the first and the last 


time in your life, that you shall have rea- | 


son to blame and to repel your brothe 
Never more will I offend the holiness of 
our love by unworthy passion. Leave me, 
drive me away, if I depart from my oath. | 
See, here, upon your virgin couch, upon | 
your poor mother’s bed of death, I swear | 
to respect you, as 1 have respected you 
up to this day, and not even to ask you! 
for a single kiss, if you so require, until 
the priest has blessed us. Are you satis- 
fied, dear and holy Consuelo?”’ 

Consuelo answered only by pressing the | 
blonde head of the Venetian, against her 
heart, and bathing it with 
This effusion solaced her; and soon after 
falling back upon her hard little pillow, | 
** T confess to you,”’ said she, “ that I am | 


annihilated, for I have not been able to| 


her tears. 


close an eye the whole night, we part-| | Zustiniani ! why can you not see her at| right, Zoto, 


ed on such terms.’ 


his slumbers were light; 


r. | see if Consuelo still slept. 


yourownclass. Since possession quench- 
_es love, since the rights of marriage bring 
satiety and disgust, we shall know how to 
preserve pure, that flame which you think 

will so easily be extinguished. We shall| 


know how to abstain from jealousy, iia! 


| infidelity and even from the joys of love. | 


Illustrious and profound Barberigo, your 
prophecies give advice, and it is good to 
go to your school !”’ 

In thinking thus, Anzoleto, overcome 
by the fatigue of an almost sleepless night, 
slumbered in his turn, his head in his | 
hands, and his elbows on the table. But| 
and the sun be-| 
he roused himself to | 
The fires of 
the sunset, penetrating through the win-| 


ginning to decline, 





dow, reflected a magnificent purple light | 
upon the old bed and the beautiful sleep- 
er. She had made with her mantilla of | 
white muslin, a curtain attached to the 
feet of the filagree crucifix, which was | 
nailed to her 


This light veil fell with grace 


the wall above head.—| 
about her 


‘ , ° | 
form so supple and admirable in its pro-| 


portions, and in that rosy half light, droop- 


ing like a flower at the approach of eve-| 


ning, her shoulders inundated by her beau- 
tiful dark hair upon her white and clear | 


skin, her hands joined upon her breast 
like a saint of white marble upon a tomb, 
she was so chaste and so divine, that An- 
zoleto cried out in his heart: ‘‘Ah! Count 





| this instant, and me by her side, the jeal- | 


which he considered the best possible con- 


idition to favor his plan of corruption. 


He brought Consuelo’s engagement al- 
ready signed by himself, and did not think 
that with such a passport, he should re- 
ceive a very austere welcome. But at 
the first aspect of that strange sanctuary, 
where an adorable girl, slept the sleep of 
angels, under the eye of her respectful or 
satisfied lover, poor Zustiniani lost coun- 
tenance, entangled himself in his cloak, 
which he carried draped upon his shoulder 
with a conquering air, and made three 
steps, all cross wise, between the table and 
the bed, without knowing whom to ad- 
dress. Anzoleto was revenged for the 
scene of the previous night, at the en- 
trance of the gondola. 

** My lord and master !’’ cried he rais- 
ing himself at last as if surprised by an 
unexpected visit, ‘‘ I will awake my be- 


| ‘* 
trothed. 


**No,’’ replied the Count, already re- 
covered from his confusion and pretending 


to turn his back upon him forthe sake of 


se] 
I forbid 


looking at Consuelo more leisurely, 
am too happy to see her thus. 
your waking her.”’ 
** Yes, yes, look at her well 
Anzoleto, ‘* It is all I ask.’’ 
Consuelo did not wake ; and the Count, 


,’ thought 


_lowering his voice and assuming a gra- 


cious and serene aspect, expressed his ad- 
miration without restraint. ‘* You were 
** said he with an easy air ; — 


** Consuelo is the first singer of Italy, and 


‘** Sleep, Consuelo, sleep, my dear an- ‘ous and prudent guardian of a treasure | I was wrong to doubt her being the most 


gel,’’ replied Anzoleto ; ‘* recall to your | 
mind that night, when you permitted me | 
to sleep on your bed, while you prayed | 
and worked at this little table. It is now | 
my turn to guard and protect your slum- 
I will look 
over your music and read it quite low, | 
Nobody 
will think of us until the evening, if at all | 


bers, sleep again, my child; 
while yousleep an hour or two. 
to-day. Sleep, then, and prove to me by 
this confidence that you forgive and be- 
lieve in me.” 

Consuelo replied by a blissful smile. | 
He kissed her forehead and installed him- 
self before the little table, 
joyed a refreshing slumber, intermingled 


while she en- 


with the sweetest dreams. 


Anzoleto had lived too long in a state | 


| 


of calmness and innocence with this young | 


girl, to make it difficult for him, after one | 


day of agitation, to resume his accustomed 
style. In fact, this fraternal affection was, 
the normal condition of his | 
Besides, what he had heard the! 
preceeding night, under Zustiniani’s bal- | 


co 


so to speak ‘ 
soul. 
was 


ny, of a nature to strengthen his 


| without, 


tended to 


which you will covet in vain !"’ 

At that momenta little noise was heard 
and Anzoleto recognized the 
plashing 


Consuelo. 
at this poor Corte Minell ; besides, a de- | 
mon kept the divining powers of Anzole- | 
to wide awake. He climbed upon achair | 
and reached a small opening made near 


the ceiling, upon that side of the house 


‘which was washed by the waters of the 


Canaletto. He distinctly saw the Count 
Zustiniani issue from his bark and question 
the half naked children, who were play- 
ing on the bank. He was undecided if 
he should awaken his friend, or keep the 
But during the ten minutes 


which the Count lost in asking and search- 


door bolted. 





. > 
ing for Consuelo’s garret, he had time * 
compose himself to a devilish sang-froid, | 


'and to goand partly open the door, so that 


one might enter without obstacle and with- 
then he reseated himself be-| 
took a 
be writing notes. 


out noise ; 


. | 
fore the little table, a pen and pre-| 


His heart | 


Very rarely did gondolas land | to her, 


beautiful woman in the universe.’’ 
** Your lordship thought her frightful, 


nevertheless *’’ replied Anzoleto, mali- 


of the water at the foot of the | ciously. 
| building in which was the chamber of 


‘* And no doubt you have accused me, 
But I in- 
tend to make her pardon it, by so com- 
| ple te an amende-honorable, that you will 
no longer be able to injure me by recalling 
my sins.”’ 

‘*TInjure you, my dear lord! ah! 
could I, even if I had the inclination ? 

Consuelo moved a little. ‘‘ Let us leave 
her to wake without too much surprise, 
and clear off that table so that I can there 
unfold and read the instrument of her en- 
gagement. Here,”’ 
leto had obeyed his order, ‘‘ you may run 
your eyes over this paper, while waiting 


of all my rudeness? 


how 


said he, when Anzo- 
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for her to open hers. 

‘* An engagement before the trial of the 
débuts! But that is magnificent, my no- 
ble patron! And the débuts immediate- 
ly? before Corrilla’s engagement has ex- 
pired t’’ 


‘* That does not trouble me. There is 








a to - —— 
- 


a forfeit of a thousand sequins with Coril- 
'%? 


la ; we will pay it; no great matter 
*« But if Corilla excites cabals !”’ 


*¢ We will put her under the leads,* if 


she cabals.”’ 
‘Dio Sante! nothing troubles 


lordship.”’ 


‘* Yes, Zeto,’* replied the Count, ina 


your 


stiff tone, ‘* we are just so ; what we wish 
for, we wish in spite of all obstacles.’’ 

‘* And the 
ment are the same as for Corilla? 


conditions of the engage- 
For a 
débutante without name, without glory, 
the same conditions as for an illustrivus 
eantatrice, adored by the public?” 

‘‘The new cantatrice will be more so, 
and if the conditions of the old do not sat- 
isfy her, she has only to say the word and 
have her salary doubled. Everything de- 
pends upon herself,’’ said he, raising his 
voice a little, for he perceived that Consu- 
lo was awake: ‘‘ her fate is in her own 
hands.”’ 


Consuelo had heard all this in a half 


sleep. When she had rubbed her eyes 
and assured herself that it was not adream, 


she slipped to the side of the bed, with- 


out thinking much of the strangeness of 


her situation, gathered up her hair, with- 
out caring for its disorder, wrapped her- 
self in her mantilla, and came with an in- 
genuous confidence to join in the conver- 
sation. 

‘* Signor Count,’’ said she, ** this is too 
much goodness, but I shall not have the 
impertinence to profit by it. 
this 


I do not 
wish to sign engagement, without 
having tried my powers before the public ; 
it would not be delicate on my part. I 
may displease, I may suffer fiasco, be hiss- 
ed. ThoughI might be hoarse, troubled, 
or very ugly on that day, your word would 
be pledged, you would be too proud to 
withdraw it, and I too proud to take ad- 
vantage of it.”’ 

‘*Ugly on that day, Consuelo !"’ cried 
the Count, looking at her with inflamed 
eyes; ‘‘ ugly, you! 
as you are now,’’ added he, taking her by 
the hand and leading her before her mir- 


Here, see yourself 


| ceived me. 


ror. ‘*If you are adorable in this cos- | 


tume, what will you be, covered with pre- | 


cious stones and irradiated by the splendor 
of your triumph ?”’ 

The Count’s impertinence made Anzo- 
But the cheer- 
ful indifference with which Consuelo re- 


leto almost grind his teeth. 


ly calmed him. 


‘* My lord,”’ said she, pushing aside the 


piece of glass which he brought near her| which remained above the signature of 


tace, ‘* be careful not to break the remains 


of my mirror ; I have never had any other 
and I value that, because it has never de- 


*Horrible cells, close under the roof of the 
prisons in Venice, where convicts were ex- 
posed to all the heat of summer, and all the 
cold of winter. 
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Ugly or handsome, I refuse | 
your prodigalities. And, besides, I must | 
tell you frankly, that I will not be en- 
gaged if my betrothed here, is not en-| 


gaged also. 


I wish for no other theatre | 
We cannot | 
intend to be| 
married ”’ | 
This blunt declaration rather stunned 
the Count, but he recovered himself quick- 


and no other public than his. 
be separated, because we 


ly. ‘* You are right, Consuelo,”’ replied 
he: ‘* it never was my intention to sepa- 
rate you. Zoto will make his début at 


the same time with you, only we cannot 


bat perceive that his talent, although re- | 
markable, is very inferior to yours — ”’ 
‘*T do not believe that, my lord,”’ repli- | 
ed Consuelo quickly, coloring up, as if 
she had received a personal affront. 
‘‘] know that he is your pupil, much | 
more than that of the professor whom I) 
him,*’ replied the Count smiling. 
‘** Do not deny it, beautiful Consuelo. On 


gave 


learning your intimacy, Porpora cried out, | 
‘ Now I am no longer astonished at cer- 
tain qualities which he possesses, and 


which I could not reconcile with so many 
faults.’ ”’ 

‘*Many thanks to the Signor profes- 
sor,’’ said Anzoleto with a forced laugh. 

‘*He will come round, the good and 
dear master,”’ said Consuelo gaily. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, the public will give him the lie.”’ 

‘* The good and dear master is the best | 
judge and the first connoisseur on the| 
earth, as regards singing,”’ 
Count. 


replied the | 
‘* Anzoleto will still profit by | 
But I 
repeat that we cannot fix the basis of his 
engagement, before having tested the 
feeling of the public towards him. Let 
him therefore make his début and we 
will satisfy him according to justice and | 
our good will, 


your lessons and he will do well. 


on which he ought to 


rely.”’ 

‘** Let him make his début then and so 
will I,’’ returned Consuelo; ‘* we are at 
But 
no contract, no signature before trial, 1) 
am determined.’’ 

‘* You are not satisfied with the condi- | 
tions which I propose, Consuelo! Well, | 
dictate them yourself; here, take the pen, | 
erase, add ; my signature is at the foot.’’ | 
Consuelo took the pen. Anzoleto grew 


pale ; and the Count who observed him, | 


the orders of the Signor Count. 


in his satisfaction bit the end of his lace 
ecived his insipid compliments, immediate- | 


band which he had twisted between his | 


fingers. Consuelo made a great }< upon | 


the contract, and wrote upon the blank | 


the Count: ‘* Anzoleto and Consuelo will | 


it shall please the Count Zustiniani to im-| 
| pose after their débuts, which shall take | 


place the coming month at the theatre of | 


San. Samuel.’’ She signed rapidly, and | 


passed the pen to her lover. ‘* Sign! 


oe | edge. 
engage themselves on such conditions as | 
| ' 





without reading,”’ said she to him, “* you 
can do no less to prove your gratitude 
and your confidence in your benefactor.” 

Anzoleto did read in a twinkling, be- 
fore signing ; the reading and signature 
were the affair of half a minute. The 
Count read over his shoulder. ‘* Consue~ 
lo,”’ said he, ** you are a strange girl, an 
admirable creature, in truth. Come both 
of you and dine with me,”’ added he, tear- 
ing the contract and offering his hand to 
Gonsuelo, who accepted it, but at the 
same time requested him to go and wait 
with Anzoleto in his gondola while she 
made a little toilette. 

** Decidedly,’’ said she, as soon as she 


'was alone, ‘‘I shall have the means to 


buy a wedding dress.’ She put on her 
chintz, re-arranged her hair, and bound- 
ed down the stairs, singing in full voice 
a phrase brilliant in power and freshness. 
The Count, by excess of courtesy, had 
chosen to wait with Anzoleto on the stair- 
case. She thought him further off and 
almost fell into his arms. But disengag- 
ing herself quickly, she took his hand and 
carried it to her lips, after the custom of 


| the country, with the respect of an inferi- 


or who does not wish to forget her proper 

distance : then turning, she threw herself 

upon the neck of her betrothed, and joy- 

ous and playful leaped into the gondola, 

without waiting for the ceremonious es- 

cort of her somewhat mortified protector. 
To be Continued. 


‘*AssociaTIoN Exptopep.’’ The Cou- 
rier announces for the second time that 
the ‘“‘Ohio Phalanx’’ has broken down— 
how truly, we know not; and its heart is 


rejoiced by assurances from the Pittsburg 


Gazette, that the Trumbull County Pha- 


|lanx, another attempt to realize Industri- 
|al Association in Ohio, is so burthened 


with debt (mainly incurred for its land) 
that it will soon be compelled to break 
up. All this may be true, though we 
doubt it. Whereupon the Courier pro- 
ceeds to remind its readers that the SL 
vania (Pa.) and Ontario Union experi- 
ments have failed, and thence moralizes, 
a-la-Courier, on the absurdity and im- 
possibility of Association. This sort of 
argument was current, a little over two 
centuries back, with respect to the Colo- 
nization of what are now the United 
States; and forty years ago with regard 
to the Steamboat. It did not daunt the 
Pilgrim Fathers, nor stifle the genius of 
Fulton ; we hear not its triumph now. 

As the Courier never hears of any 
attempt at Association unless it is report- 
ed to be in trouble, we may be allowed 
to inform it that there are at this moment 
at least thirty such attempts in progress, 
in nine different States, from Massachu- 
setts to Wisconsin, and there are doubt- 
less others of which we have no knowl 
Not one of them is or ever has been 
commenced under circumstances which 
have induced or could induce a scientific 
Associationist to predict its success, ex- 
cept as a bare possibility. Every one 
within our knowledge has commenced 
without a tithe of the means necessary to 
ensure success, wanting almost every 
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thing, and weighed down with a heavy 
mortgage on the land it occupies, We 
believe there has been no single instance 
of failure which would not have been 
averted if the enterprise could have been 
commenced on a decent piece of land, 
paid for. Yet it has all along been pro- 
claimed by the advocates of the system 
that a capital of $ 100,000 is indispensable | 
to ensure success and that commence- 

ments with little or nothing can only suc- 
ceed through a combination of energy, 
capacity, fitness, endurance and good 
fortune, which can very rarely be Teal- | 
ized and must not be counted on. Every 

beginning has been made in the face of 
such declarations, a hundred times re- | 
peated. 

The Courier winds up as follows: 

** We trust the failures which have already 
occurred will prove sufficient to open the | 
eyes of all to the futility of the scheme. 
That the leaders of the project, who have 
invested whatever of capital, reputation or 
character they possessed, in it, should give it 
over, is scarcely as yet to be expected. 
They will doubtless charge the unquestioned 
failures that have occurred to accident or 
defective arrangements; but the number of 
their dupes must daily decrease with each 
successive explosion: and men will gradual- 
ly but surely become convinced that upon 
industry, honesty, and economy, and not up- 
on any new mechanical arrangements, must 
they depend for success in life.” 


The French Princess, who, in a time 
of famine, wondered why people would 
starve, declaring that she would eat plain 
beef, or even bread rather tban starve, 
was not up to this touch of the Courier. 
Why, right here in this City of New- 
York to-day, there are many thousands 
of human beings, anxious, eager for work 
on any terms which will yield them a 
bare subsistence, and unable to find it. | 
Many thousands more are hard at work, 
from morning to midnight, for wages 
which barely keep the breath of life in 
them and their helpless children. There 
are very many families of six to eight 
persons, of whom all that are able, work 
faithfully whenever they can get work, 
whose entire weekly income is less than 
three dollars on the average, out of which 
they must pay a City rent and C ity prices 
for their food, clothing and medicine. 
Man! if you have no heart, have at least 
sufficient respect for others’ feelings, not 
to heap insult on human misery by your 
eant about industry and economy! Give 
the poor a real Kducation, work to do, 
and fair wages for doing it — secure these 
to all who need them—and you will 
have done just what the Associationists 
are arduously struggling for, under the 
fire of your deadly enmity and incessant 
misrepresentations. If you know or can) 
devise any better way than their's, of se- 
curing the great end they aim at —op- 
portunity and a just recompense to all —| 
just go to work and promote it in your 
own way —they will not oppose nor ma- 
lign you for differing from them, but bid 
you God speed. But if you will do noth- 
ing to remove the mass of human misery 
which Want of Employment and of just 
Reward occasion, you ought at least not | 
to hinder those who are trying to do| 
something, in the best way they know; 
nor should you insult the misfortunes of | 
the destitute by commending to them that | 
‘industry’ which they have no opportuni- | 


ty to practice. —N. Y. Tribune. \° 


In philosophy there is no native land but 
Truth, 


'assistance of the most eminent Pomolo- 


REVIEW, 





The Sruite and Fruit Trees of America, | 
by A. J. Downinc. New York and 
London: Wiley and Putnam, 1845, 
pp. 594. 








| 
This is by far the most valuable contri- | 
bution to its special branch of Horticul- | 
ture that America has produced. Mr. | 
Downing speaks with the enthusiasm as | 
well as with the knowledge and judgment | 
of a real artist. In the collection of his | 
materials, he has drawn not only from his | 

| 


own extensive experience and from the 


| best European sources, but has had the 


There are names 
in the list of gentlemen whose aid he ac- 
knowledges, which bring before us gold- 


gists in this country. 


en and purple recollections, visions of | 
fruits which in themselves are argument | 
enough against the doctrine that the | 
earth is accursed and the mother of no | 
good thing. If any man believes that so- 


cial harmony is impossible, we will agree 





to silence his most obstinate assertions, 
with some of the pears named in Mr. 


Downing’s Catalogue. No one whose | 
soul such flavors had ever approached, 
could refuse to assent to the most glow- | 
ing anticipations of the Future of Man- 


kind. 


—— | 


The Stranger in Lowell. Boston: Waite, 
Peirce and Company. 1845. pp. 156. | 


Most sincerely do we tender to this lit- | 
tle volume the welcome which the au-| 
thor, Jounn G. Wuirttier, so gracefully 
bespeaks fur it,—a welcome in ‘ the 


It is full 


of a gentle yet deep humanity, —the sen- 


hearts of his personal friends.” 


timent of a poet who sees the better as- 
pect of all things, and is guided ever by 
an instinctive faith that wisdom and mag- | 
nanimity cannot quite fail of their ends. | 
If not enlightened by the philosophy of 
Universal Unity, it is not far removed from 
it; with a distinct sense of right and 
wrong in particular cases, it displays a 
mind singularly free from prejudices, and | 
a heart alive to every kindly feeling. Lov- 


|ing the beauty of the outward world, and | 


reproducing it most vividly in his clear Sax- | 
on sentences, a gushing sympathy with | 
Man, lights up all the pictures of the au- 
thor; he regards the glories of Nature | 
only as the proper environment of the hu- | 
man form, and reckons no landscape com- 
plete without the life of the human af- 
fections. 


As we read, we marked many passa- 
|ges to be extracted, but long before we 
| had finished, we discovered that our lim- | 
its were too narrow to print even a tithe 
‘them. We commend the volume to | 


our friends, confident, that whatever mi- | 
_hor errors of opinion it may contain, they | 


| will feel that they too have a claim to be 


reckoned among the personal friends of 
the author. 
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For the Harbinger. 
HYMN. 
FROM NOVALIS. 


When in anxious, troubled hours, 
Heavy griefs our spirits bear, 
And, as faint our wonted powers, 
Almost our sad hearts despair ;— 
Thinking how God’s well beloved 
Must with pain and sorrow cope,— 
Gloomy clouds all round us move, 
Pierced by no clear shining hope. 


Then the blessed Lord bends down, 
And his love draws very near, 

On us longing to be gone, 

Holy angels minister,— 

Bringing life and strength again, 
Courage that can ne’er be moved, 
And our prayer is not in vain, 

For the Rest of the Beloved. 


TO THE M ME MORY OF THOMAS HOOD. 


The following lines by Mr. Simmons, in 
Black wood, for this month, will be read with 
universal interest:— 
Take back into thy bosom, Earth, 

This joyous May-eyed morrow, 


| The gentlest child that ever Mirth 


Gave to be reared by Sorrow. 


*Tis hard—while rays half green, half gold, 


Through vernal bowers are burning, 
And streams their diamond mirrors hold 
To Summer’s face returning— 
To say, We're thankful that His sleep 
Shall never more be lighter, 
In whose sweet tongued companionship 
Stream, bower, and beam grew brighter! 
But all the more intensely true, 
His soul gave out each feature 
Of elemental Love—each hue 
And grace of golden Nature, 
The deeper still beneath it all 
Lurked the keen jags of Anguish ; 
The more the laurels clasped his brow, 
Their poison made it languish. 
Seemed it that like the Nightingale 
Of his own mournful singing, 
The tenderer would his song prevail 
While most the thorn was stinging. 


| So never to the Desert worn 


Did fount bring freshness deeper, 
| Than that his placid rest this morn 
Has brought the shrouded sleeper. 
| That rest may lap his weary head 
Where charnels choke the city, 
Or where, ’mid woodlands, by his bed, 
The wren shall wake its ditty ; 


| But near or far, while evening's star 


Is dear to hearts regretting, 


| Around that spot admiring Thought 


Shall hover unforgetting. 


And if this sentient, seething world 
Is, after all, ideal, 

Or in the Immaterial furled 
Alone resides the real, 
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Through thy loved Elve’s dominions, 

Hushed is each tiny trumpet-flower, 
And drooped Ariel’s pinions; 

Even Puck, dejected, leaves his swing, 
To pian with foud endeavor, 

What pretty buds and dews shall keep 
Thy pillow bright for ever. 


And higher, if less happy, tribes— 
The race of earthly Childhood, 

Shall miss thy Whims of frolic wit, 
That in the summer wild-wood, 

Or by the Christmas hearth, were hailed 
And hoarded as a treasure 

Of undecaying merriment 
And ever-changing pleasure. 

Things from thy lavish humor flung, 
Profuse as scents are flying 

This kindling morn, when blooms are born 
As fast as blooms are dying. 


Sublimer Art owned thy control, 
The minstrel’s mightiest magic, 

With sadness to subdue the soul, 
Or thrill it with the Tragic. 

How, listening Aram’s fearful dream, 
We see heneath the willow, 

That dreadful Tu1NnG, or watch him steal, 
Guilt-lighted, to his pillow. 

Now with the roaming ancient groves, 
We watch the wooodman felling 

The funeral Elm, while through its boughs 
The ghostly wind comes knelling. 


Dear Worshipper of Dian’s face, 
In solitary places 

Shalt thou no more steal, as of yore, 
To meet her white embraces ? 

Is there no purple in the rose 
Henceforward to thy senses? 

For thee have dawn and daylight’s close 
Lost their sweet influences ? 

No!—by the mental light untamed 
Thou took’st to Death’s dark portal, 

The joy of the wide universe 


Is now to thee immortal! 


How fierce contrasts the city’s roar 
With thy new conquered Quiet! 

This stunning hell of wheels that pour 
With princes to their riot— 

Loud clash the crowds—the very clouds 
With thunder-noise are shaken, 

While pale, and mute, and cold, afar 
Thou liest, men-forsaken. 

Hot Life reeks on, nor recks that One, 
—The playful, human-hearted — 

Who lent its clay less earthiness, 
Is just from earth departed. 


Though thou say’st thou lov’st me not, 
And although thou bids’t me blot 
From my heart and from my brain, 
All this consciousness of .>*e, 

With its longing, its blest pain, 

And its deathless memory 

Of the hope, — ah, why in vain? 


That thy great heart might beat for me ;— | 


Ask it not, — Love fixed so high, 
Though unrequited, cannot die, 

In my soul such love hath root, 
And the world shall have the fruit. 


ee 


Frid One, there’s wail for thee this hour | 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
| commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Nicholas has imprisoned the advocates 
of Temperance in Poland, because he 
found that breaking the chains of a bru- 
talizing lust awakened desires for univer- 


‘sal liberty. The instinct of tyrants is in-| 
fallible. Despotism is best supported by | 


habits of effeminacy alternating with 


drudging toil in the people. In so far as} 


man is degraded, he loses consciousness 
of his rights, and, therefore, courage to 
exercise them. A drunken nation makes 
passive slaves; a temperate nation must 


have self-respect, and dignity. And in) 
confirmation of this view, it has well) 


| been said, that Father Mathew with his 


pledges, and medals, and benedictions, | 
has done more to set Ireland free, than | 


O’Connell with his monster meetings for 
|Repeal. The latter may fail in his at- 


tempts to ‘‘ bring back Parliament to Col- | 


‘lege Green,”’’ but the former has already 


| made tens of thousands of Ireland's poor- | 


| 
|est children self-governors. Intemper- 


ance is a servitude, not only to universal | 


appetite, but to the Capitalist, (shall we 
call him’) who, having money enough 
or credit enough, to hire a rum-hole and 
stock it with decanters and glasses, sells 
| ruin ** blue,”’ red, or yeYow, to his guests, 
'with hospitable deference to their taste. 


Never did a feudal lord in his castle wield | 


so unsparing a power, as does the dram- 
'seller from his counter. The baron rent- 
|ed soil and hut, and took in payment from 
| his serf, a portion of the corn and fruit, 
fowls from the poultry-yard, and calves 


from the barn. But the keeper of the 


| bar-room sends out his bond-men to hunt | 


|for work where they_can find it, and 
| bring him all the profits ; pawning clothes 
|and tools, even, to enrich their master. 
| The baron, in wrath against a rebellious 
| villain, might sometimes brand him, or 
| put out his eyes: the bar-room keeper 
| his most willing slave, the bloated imprint 
'of his ownership, and daily makes him 
| blind, and deaf, and helpless, and then 
casts him out like a dead dog in the gut- 
| ter. The Temperance Pledge was truly 
a Declaration of Independence. 

A new era is opening in the Temper 
ance Reform. The Pledge was well as 
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| universal vice. The evil was socommon 


‘that it demanded a eommon struggle to 
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|exterminate it. But the Pledge was neg- 
—— after all, in its action. Negative 
| movements are good as a protest and first 
| defence against evil. They are a break- 

water and dyke to shut out the sea’s in- 
cursions. But they need to be followed 
by positive movements to reclaim the 
waste sands, and fill up the quagmires. 
So in addition to the Pledge of total ab- 
'stinence, we now begin to see on all 
sides, mutual obligations of assistance 
among those reclaimed from intempe- 
rance. The Washingtonian Societies, the 
Orders of Sons of Temperance, of the 
Rechabites, &c., are most promising in- 
dications, that a new sentiment of broth- 
erhood is spreading among those, who, 
having learned by painful experience to 
pity each other’s degradation, now long to 
secure each other's progress. Beautiful 
is every movement which aids to substi- 
tute benevolence for indifference, cooper- 
ation for isolation. ‘The winter of barren 
individualism, quite necessary, doubtless, 
in its season, is passing away; and loos- 
ened streams and opening buds announce, 
| that a warmer sun of love is bringing a 
spring-time of social sympathy. The 
healthful state of society is where a pub- 
lie conscience surrounds and upholds ev- 
ery man. And these movements in the 
Temperance Reform, are evidences of the 
wide awakening feeling, that every man 
is guardian of every fellow man. It was 
Cain who asked —‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’’ It is to us all, that God, look- 
ing on our brethren, sunk in the living 
tomb of drunkenness, declares — “‘ their 
blood cries unto me from the ground.” 
We are all verily guilty together. 

| Something effective has actually been 
‘done to check the transmission of the 
Custom of intemperance. The next gen- 
‘eration will not see, as the last did, drunk- 
ards praying at the funeral of drunkards ; 
sot on the bench passing sentence on 
fellow sots. The christening, the mar- 
riage, the death-bed, the parish ordina- 
| tion, and the citizens’ ball, the church’s 
fast, and the nation’s holyday, will not 
‘rival each other in their display of va- 
| riously colored decanters,—ironically call- 
‘ed cordials. Our children will not hold 
‘it to be an insult to toast each other in 
‘cold water, and will not feel guilty of 
meanness by not sending a guest tipsy te 








‘habitually stamps upon the full front of | bed. Custom is changing ; and the ques- 


‘tion now is, how can we permanently 
| keep the ground that has been gained! 
how prevent the return of future ages to 
the brutal modes of excitement, from 
which their ancestors have suffered so 
much. 

| Doubtless, something will be accom- 
| plished, if communities generally can be 


a sign of a grand united effort to cast off | led to withhold all licences. Strange, in- 


deed, that sophistry can so blind the public 
mind, as to make any one doubt whether, 








right to punish the criminal maker. —| 
Strange, that the maker and vender of| 
intoxicating drinks should feel that his 
rights are infringed, by preventing him 
from enriching himself by manufacturing | 


paupers for the State to support. Cer-| 
tainly, if any body of men on earth de-| 
serve to be put in penitentiaries, they 
are those who can quietly, systematically, | 
as a respectable, regular business for 
life, fill their money drawers with coin, | 
which they know must cost the agony of 
wives, the hunger of children, and the 
remorse and ruin of once upright breth- 


ren. If any body of men should have | 


justly laid at their door the sin of arming 
the ruffian’s hand, of goading to frenzy 
the lusts of the licentious, of aggravating 
every bad passion of every bad man, civ- 
ilized and savage, the earth round, they 
are the distillers and wholesale and retail 
dealers in ardent spirits. The devil has 
no such faithful recruiting sergeants. — 
And yet, forsooth, it is a violation of a 
freeman’s prerogative, that he should not 
be permitted to deal out by the glass or 
the cargo, the waters of death called 
Aqua Vite! Poisoners, whose philters 


are instantly fatal to the body, shall he | 


hung ; but genteel, rich, Christian poison- | 
ers, whose drugs, slowly for years cor- 
rode at once soul and body, and make 
their victim disgusting in deformities, and 
fiendish in deeds, shall be honored! Ver- 
ily, such gross absurdity would disgrace 
Bedlam! 
eyes to the duty of taking care that not an 
article of food or drink is vended, which is 


Society will at last open its 


anjurious to health. 


right to turn the elements given for man’s 


blessing, into his curse. To vitiate thus | 


the products of earth, is a monstrous 
wrong. The Grape is a child of the Sun, 
given originally for man’s good. It is an 
outrage upon the Creator, to degrade it 
to purposes of lust. 

But no change in the License Laws, 
no prohibitory statutes, will alone avail 
permanently, to prevent intemperance. 
If we would thoroughly cure this evil, we 
must remove its causes. Let us, then, | 
for a short space, consider the Radial 
Causes and the Radical Cure of Intemper- 
ance. The view though condensed, shall | 
be comprehensive. 

I. The causes of Intemperance are of | 
three kinds, Physical, Mental, and Moral. | 
Let us regard each in turn. 

1. Among the physical causes may be | 
mentioned first, a weak, unstrung, and | 
feeble organization, which, wanting the 
stimulus of warm blood, of a free circula- 


| 
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No man ever receiv- 
ed from God, or Nature, or his Race, the | 
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ic, half grown, puny creatures, called men 
and women, of whom earth is full !— 
What wonder that such morbid abortions 
are tempted to kindle within their slug- 
gish systems some sparkles of genial life, 
by transient exhiliration ! 

Next toa state of half-health, may prev- 
alent habits of life be spoken of, as a pre- 
disposing cause of intemperance. Foul 
miasms from dirty streets, ill-ventilated, 
and ill-lighted houses, deficient and bad | 





food, absence of baths, irregular hours, | 
producing alternate feverishness and tor- | 
por, which all but force the sufferers from 
these abuses to periodical stimulation. 

Overwork and idleness come next in| 
the enumeration of the physical causes of | 
intemperance.  Incessant, monotonous 
drudgery, produces an exhaustion of the 
muscular and nervous system, for which 
the natural cure is some powerful excitant. | 
The sense of weariness and weakness 
which follows excessive labor, is almost | 
insufferable. And blame for the drunk- 
enness so common among the working | 
classes of all countries, may fairly be 
referred back to the task-masters, who 
compel this violation of natural laws, by 
the repugnant toil they impose. 

Closely connected with this cause, is 
the last which can now he mentioned It 
is the want of sufficient rest and relaxa- 


tion. How muchthat word Re-creation 
means! Can we not learn from the ob- | 
servation of children, what a surplus of | 


bodily vigor joy can give? Had men more | 


play, they would be too full from within | 
of animal spirits ever to feel the need of 
external excitement. 

God’s Elixir of Life is wondrously com- 


pounded of sunlight, and pure air and wa- 
ter ; of the perfume of flowers, of music, | 
and the continual change of hours and | 
seasons. We drive each other to quaff 
the fiery fountain which bubbles up from 
hell, by robbing one another of the ex-| 
haustless animal joy, which our Creator | 


|would pour upon us from all living and 


moving things. ‘To drink to fullness of 
the nectar which Nature distils, is to be| 
intoxicated with health. Drunkenness is | 
the exact opposite of this. 

2. Among the mental causes of Intem- | 
perance, may be placed first, the want of | 
habits of observation and reflection. The | 
active brain sends forth along the nerves 
of motion, a constant, invigorating im- 


pulse, and gathers up from the sensitive 
nerves ever-varying impressions. Butadull | 
brain makes the body heavy and inelastic. 
An uneasy sense of Jatent mental power | 
makes the uncultivated man struggle 
against the brutal lethargy which he finds | 
creeping over him. He delights in the | 
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nature of most kinds of labor. A slight 
effort of mind is required to gain skill in 4 
branch of industry ; but afterwards, there 
follows but a series of repeated experience. 
No new lessons are learned, no new voli- 
tions made, Nature, gently, by her living 
laws, would stimulate the mind to ever- 
fresh discoveries, and fresh inventions, 
which bring serene delight. But routine 
baffles the powers of thought; attention 
flags amidst unvarying toil; and reason is 
dizzied by a perpetual recurrence of the 
same petty details. Is it wonderful, that 
men so gladly escape from their noisy 
work-shop of life, on to the high grounds 
of fancy and wit’? Exciting drinks seem 
to set free their prisoned talents, open 
wide prospects, and break up the plodding 
crowd of common thoughts. Sad is it to 
be obliged to confess, that in our present 
modes of labor, multitudes find their only 
hours of anything like a poetic or ideal 
state of mind, when met to talk with boon 


/companions. 


And this brings up to view a third 
mental cause of intemperance. It is the 
want of constant, free intercourse with 
other minds. Conversation is one of the 
most delicious stimulants which life af- 
fords. A new mind opened to us, is 
better than a novel. Our own familiar 
thoughts reflected from another's experi- 
ence, seem to gain anew gloss and bright- 
ness. Images and echoes multiply the 
charm of sights and sounds. But how 
little opportunity, life, as now arranged, 
allows for habitual intercourse of mind 
Untaught, dull from drudg- 
ery, prejuciced and proud men meet in 


with mind. 


society, oppressed with false shame and 
taciturn habits. Drink breaks down the 
barriers, brings them to an intellectual 
level, and quickens self-confidence, while 
disarming criticism. Men filled with facts 
and suggestions, have a conscious wealth 
of mind ; it is a delight to them ; and they 
feel small temptation to seek the feverish 
visions of intemperance, which mock their 
less cultivated fellows with a show of 
thought. They drink too often of living 
springs to be deceived by a mirage. 

3. Among the moral causes of Intemper- 
ance, come first, that most prolific one, un- 
happy homes. How many a woman has 
been led to drown the degrading conscious- 
ness, that she has given her life to one 
unworthy of her, in the delirium of intox- 
ication! Disappointment and despair in 
heartless marriage are too intolerable. 


'And how many a man is driven to the 


club or the hotel, by the sneer, and the 
scowl, and petty usurpations, of a wife ! 
The dreariness of a home, where indiffer- 
ence or hate are the Penates, may well 


. . . ae . > ‘ . . | 
tion, and of quick transmissions of nervous | quickening of his thoughts, which stimu-| account for, though they cannot excuse, 


energy, predisposes the individual to de- | 
sire artificial excitements. What pity 


| 
may we well feel for the flabby, lymphat- | 


i 


lants for the moment produce. 
Closely connected with this cause, 
a second may be found in the mechanical | 


a resort to temporary self-forgetfulness. 
Deprived of the most longed-for sources 
of constant excitement in reciprocated 
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love, how easy is the sdrrender to a tran- | 


sient joy. 
the place, as it too often is, among the 


When home, too, is merely 


poor, where the weary partners come to 
pour out upon each other, or upon their 
children, the hoarded spleen of the day, 
and to aggravate by recriminations, care 
and anxiety already tou oppressive, how 
tempting seems the careless revelry of the 
gin-shop and bar-room. 

A second, and a very common moral 
source of intemperance, is the want of pure 
and ennobling public amusement. Even 
the savage shows in his passion for fes- 
tive meetings, how strong is our instinct 
to seek social pleasures amidst a multi- 
tude. The civilized man manifests this 
tendency yet more. ‘The mere presence 
of a crowd, gathered to behold a specta- 
cle, is a powerful excitement, no matter 
how trifling is the occasion that summons 
them together, nor how wanting in genius 
and grace are the people. 
our public gatherings are of a kind that 
leave a feeling of vacuity. The show 
and treat are poor. It is no wonder, then, 
that artificial stimulants are brought in to 
waken an enthusiasm, which the scene 
itself cannot give. ‘There is a rude ad- 
dress to the senses in our amusements, 
rather than a delicate appeal to the imag- 
ination and taste, and through them to the 
judgment and heart. We jostle each 
other in selfish scramble, because unac- 
There is so lit- 
tle in the modes of the meeting to call out 


customed to refined joy. 


courtesy and high bred disinterestedness, 
that the chief thought is of selfish indul- 
The fit accompaniment 
holydavs is the booth. 


gence. of our 
And it need ex- 
cite no surprise, that at the end of a day 
of pleasure, the heels of many are lighter 
than their heads. 

The last among the many moral caus- 
es of intemperance, which can now be 
spoken of, is the prevalence of arbitrary 
social distinctions. Whole classes labor 
through life under an irritating sense of 
degradation, which constantly undermines 
self-respect, and prepares the way for 


low indulgence. But space permits only 


the suggestion of this widely operating 


cause. 
Indeed, the whole object of our rapid 
survey has been to hint this most obvious 


yet frequently forgotten truth, that as our | 
nature is complex, so the causes of one seem- | 


ing vice are compler. The vice itself is 
That which we 


call Intemperance is the hideous result of 


not semple, but compound, 


multiplied and varied transgressions of the 
divine laws, depriving us of the natural 
joys, which God has eternally and abso- 


Deny 


lutely connected with obedience. 


men the excitements which our Creator | 


intended should stimulate our whole na- 
ture, and just so far you open temptations 
to the discovery and use of artificial ex- 


But most of 
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citements. Destroy the harmony and rel- | 
ative proportion of these natural pleasures, | 
and you prepare the way for unnatural 
And this thought, that the only 
sure way of preventing men from degen- 
erating into the brutal, is by keeping them 


erect, in the full exercise of the human 


excesses. 


faculties, introduces us at once to the sec- 
ond branch of our subject. 

Il. The Radical Cure for Intemperance 
will be found only by organizing social 
life ; — 

1. That labors, neither monotonous 
nor exhausting may alternate with each 
other, amidst beautiful scenes and health-| 
ful influences, and be suitably relieved by 
manly games and graceful processions ;— 

2. That intelligent and instructive inter- 
course may accompany and pervade both 
industry and amusement, converting the 
field and work-shop, the feast and draw- 
ing-room, into the High School, which 
Providence designed them to be ; and — 

3. That the free action of all social af- 
fections, in due proportion and relation, 
may be secured amidst a Family of many 
Families, united in one desire to make So- 
ciety a fit tabernacle for indwelling God. 

In other words, we can cure this vice of 
Intemperance, only by curing the radical 
vices from which it issues. Tue Pros- 
LEM OF Lire is TO MAKE Lire Perrecr. 
With nothing less can our nature be con- 


tent. In no other way, except by Integral | 


From 
Eden lost, to Eden found again, is man’s 
pilgrimage. Meanwhile, however, some 
feeble approximations can be made to the 
prevention of intemperance, even in exist- 
ing society. 


Goodness, can evil be exiled. 


And with a few plain, prac- 
tical suggestions upon this point, these 
remarks shall conclude. 

1. The system of mutual guarantees 
which has already commenced in several 
of the Temperance associations may be 
extended indefinitely. 
perance 


If Sons of Tem- 
Rechabites can aid 
other in sickness, why should they not 


and 





each | 
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2. The funds collected by the weekly 


and monthly subscriptions of these socie- 
ties may be turned to the objects of erect- 
ing buildings or procuring apartments, 
where there may be libraries and reading 
rooms, galleries of curiosities, and inven- 
tions ; and in which lectures may be giv- 
en at due seasons, and classes formed for 
study. In such a building, may be also 
assembly rooms, where the tamilies of 
members may gather for innocent recrea- 
tion. Music, panoramic shows, exhibi- 
tions of pictures, &c., may suitably be in- 
terchanged with more festive scenes. 

3. Much may be done by all friends of 
Temperance, by improving the style of 
arranging our towns, and of building our 
houses. What barbarism it is to heap 
people in together like brutes in their 
stalls! Even pigs love fresh air and clean 
straw. But our cities are built apparent- 
ly on the faith of the proverb, ‘* that chil- 
dren fatten on dirt."’ There should be 
free room for gardens behind all houses, 
without exception : and ornamental shrub- 
bery and shade trees in front. Why do 
not our Temperance Societies form them- 
selves into citv, town, and ward Hortical- 
tural Societies’ But why, above all, do 
not all friends of cold water manifest their 
faith in its external as well as internal 
virtues, by arranging plans for public and 
private baths? 

4. We suggest to friends of Temper- 
ance one pregnant question: How will 
you prevent the exhausiing, degrading, 
stupofying labor, which now drives so many 
to the bottle? But truth commands us, in 
closing, now to say to our brother reform- 
ers of Temperance, *‘ Do you not see 
how universal is the problem of preserv- 
ing men pure and healthful in body? 
Temperance in one thing demands tem- 
perance in all things. You must prevent 
excess by producing harmonious indul- 
gence. And this can be done only by so 
uniting men in all the business, interests, 
and pleasures of life, as to make them 


still more give aid in health, to ward off| habitually conscious that they are living 
that pressure of anxiety and toil, which members of a Social Body, whose soul is 
so constantly induces sickness? If they | Divine Love.”’ 

can be guardians of a brother’s family, | aoe 

when that brother dies, why should they} SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN GERMANY. 
not manifest fraternal interest while the! We love Germany hardly less than if 
brother lives, and unite their families in| we had been cradled upon the Rhine. 
friendly intercourse! This feeling of| We love her sons; — their sturdy honor, 
mutual obligation, which is spreading so | their generous enthusiasm, their chivalric 
fast through our communities by means | reverence, their bravery, their tenderness, 
of the Temperance and Odd Fellow Soci- | their deep free hearts and indefatigable 
eties, must, if sincere, reform the whole | heads. Germany belongs to the whole 
tree of social relations, break down the | world. Leibnitz and Kant, Herder and 
barriers of caste, exalt distinctions of|Jean Paul, and all her host of scholars 
character above those of circumstance, | and thinkers are not the special property 
and make the essence of good manners | of any nation or any territory. They are 
consist in their manliness. May the bonds | our’s and all men’s. Their * Vaterland”’ 
| of brotherhood each hour grow stronger. | is broader than the horizon which bounds 
Temptation to viee will proportionately | their birth places. Their native country, 
| disappear. 'so to say, their Germany, extends into 
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wide regions, where their Teutonic ac- 





cents are unknown. More subtle and 
rapid than the winds that blow from their 
famous mountains, their Thoughts have 
travelled wherever a mind could receive 
them ; on the farthest shores torches 
quick-shooting into the night, reply to 
the clear beacon-fire that they have kin- 
dled. 


they have been the teachers and friends 


However imperfect their wisdom, 


of every man who has longed to know 
the end and significance of life, and to 
penetrate beneath the outer 
things. 

In these times and in our America, 
where all is movement, and ideas seem to 
rush into deeds, we are something more 
than curious to know what is doing in 
rather what is thinking 
What verdict does the Civiliza- 


Germany, or 
there. 
tion of this nineteenth century, with its 
Pauperism, its Commercial Feudaliza- 
tion, and its false Democracies, reccive 
from those weariless abstractionists, as 
most of our German friends are? Under 
what forms does the New 
which no simple-hearted man is now 
without some presentiment, dawn upon 
them? Which of the present commands 
of Humanity are they receiving and lay- 
ing to heart? 

We have long been aware that the doc- 
trines of Universal Unity were not with- 
Good 


books upon various branches of social 


out zealous apostles in Germany. 


science have been published, and some of 
the mest respectable journals have given 
their testimony to the weight of the facts 
and arguments of which the Associative 
school makes use. We have tov abun- 
dant rumors that Communism,—the most 
natural of intellectual reactions, — finds 
numerous adherents and even occasions 
alarm to the authorities. 

For some months we have had lying in 
our portfolio, more exact intelligence as 
to sume of these matters, waiting to be 
presented to our readers. We presume 
that though thus in fact not new, it will 
not be without interest to them. It is 
extracted from that excellent journal the 
‘* Deutsche Schnelipost,”’ of New York. 

It seems that not far from the first of 
last November, the King of Prussia took 
the lead in the formation of a ‘‘ Central 


es.’ For this society and for the Ber- 
lin philanthropists generally, the corres- 
pendent of the Schnellpost has no rever- 
ence whatever. 
Jence is no better than hypocrisy and 
Protestant Jesuitism 

A meeting was held at Cologne on the 
10th of November for the formation of 
an auxiliary society. Here the influence 
which presided at Berlin was subordinate, 
and at the first stage of .ue proceedings a 
warm discussion arose as to the name of 


husks of 


World, of 


He says their benevo- | 


one, became common words. 
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the Society. The words ‘‘ lower class-|cution of the undertaking, and what has 


es’’ were rejected. The Society was 
ealled the ** Union for mutual aid and im- 
provement.”’ 
society to ascend into the next stage be- 
yond civilization, —ecalled guaranteeism, 
appears in a striking manner. 


For the improvement of the material con- 


dition of its members, the Union contem- | 


plates, — Arrangements for diminishing 


the effects of misfortunes by means of 


funds for mutual aid, hospitals, &c. 2. Ar- 


rangements to ensure food and homes to! 


those who are temporarily without labor. 
3. Provisions for mediation between la- 
borers and employers. 
by which the individual can attain inde- 


endence, such as Saving’s Banks, the 
P 


purchase of land and buildings to be rent- 
ed on reasonable terms to laborers, &c. 


5. Arrangements for an economical and 


comfortable mode of life, for example, | 
common kitchens and dining halls, the} 


erection of spacious and wholesome dwel- 


lings, the purchase of the necessaries of 


life at wholesale, and distribution of them 
at retail at cost, especially in the winter. 


6. Arrangements for supplying the pro- 


ducts of labor immediately to those who | 


wish for them, for example, permanent 


halls of industry, in which manufactured 


articles ean be exposed for sale, like pro- 


visions in the market. By this means the 
laborer will be protected from specula- 
tors and forestallers, and can expect a 
more just compensation for his exertions, 
than is possible under the present relations 
of things. 7. Arrangements which will 
make it possible for the workman, without 
property, to support the competition with 
the power of capital, forexample, funds to 
be loaned upon work doue, establishments 
for the provision both of materials and 
tools, the union of single laborers for a 
common purpose, &c. 

For ‘ Culture,’’ the Union 


the following means. 1. 


adopts 
Arrangements 
whereby the beneficent effect of inter- 


course between men of al] classes of 


society, and all professions, can be produ- 
ced 2. Arrangements for direct improve- 
ment, such as trade-schools, and also 
higher trade-schools for instruction af- 


ter the age in which trades are usually | 
_begun to be practised ; 
Society for the benefit of the lower class- | 


together with 


schools for the development of peculiar | 
talents and for education in special trades | 
and branches ; conversations and lectures | 
upon useful subjects, collectious of books, | 


models and tools; reading rooms, the 
disseminating of useful writings, &c. 
The formation of this Society naturally 
excited great interest not only in Cologne, 
but throughout the whole province. So- 
cial equality, the right of all to Labor, and 
the duty of Society to furnish rt to every 
The gov- 


ernment interfered to prevent the prose- 


4. Arrangements | 


been its ultimate fafe we are not inform- 
ed. At anv rate we may be sure that 


In its rules the tendency of | the ideas thus planted, will sooner or Jater 


| bear abundant fruit. And indeed, as we 
‘learn from a more recent number of the 
| Schnellpost, notwithstanding the oppost- 
‘tion of the government, the discussion of 
| those questions which are everywhere 
commanding the attention of the most 


advanced minds, is carried on with vigor, 


especially in Westphalia. The men mest 
active in it, are the educated classes. Ac- 


cording to the Bremen Gazette from 


which the account of the Schnellpost ts 
taken, many crude and erroneous views 


are mingled with the truth which is at 
the bottom. These time will remedy. 
Meanwhile we know that Germany is net 
unconscious of the mission of the age 
and is not likely to be silent respecting it. 


The movement in Cologne, — the only 


one which has a directly practical ten- 
dency, contains, as we said above, the 
germs of that order of society, which 
lies between complete association of all 
interests and all classes, and the unfortu- 


nate state called civilization. This ten- 
dency appears universally, though our 
eloquent declaimers upon social progress, 
of which they know about as much as 
they do of the man inthe moon, never 
| take any notice of it. Technically speak- 
ing, we cal] this coming order of society, 


Guaranteeism. Its distinguishing feature 
is the application of the principle of mu- 
tua] guarantees, — imperfectly developed 
, 


to the 
various relations of life and business. It 


indeed in the Cologne ** Union,’ 


makes of society a grand fraternity for 
universal mutual insurance, and in this 
way produces union, peace, security, and 
real benevolence, instead of the discord, 
strife, uncertainty and selfishness, which 


are the soul and very heart’s-blood of 
civilization. We consider all steps to- 
wards such a state of things wherever 
taken, as advances towards the sublime 
and happy destiny of the race, and ac- 
cordingly shall take every occasion to ad- 
|vocate them to the best of our ability. 
Such institutions as the Brook Farm Pha- 
lanx, and the other associations formed in 
this country are, be it understood, at pre- 
sent only attempts at Guaranteeism. But 
It is the terri- 
tory through which, for want of means, 


this is only a transition. 


we are compelled to pass. 

Were it in our power to apply more 
| completely the laws of harmonic Society, 
| and to establish true Association, this in- 
| termediate process might, we are con- 
'vineed, be spared. Guided by the light 
‘of Science, we might now proceed to 
‘realize in human Society the forms of Di- 
, vine order, and setting them in practice, 
| before the world, do more for the pro- 


| 
gress of man, than aJl the imperfect means 











now in use can effect in a century. 


while we shall not cease to reiterate to | 


the world the truths that through Divine 


Providence have been revealed, and to 


hail with unspeakable joy, every wave 


and every breeze which seem to bear 


Life for which 
While like the great Ger- 


Humanity towards that 
was created. 


man Poet, we would fain extend our arms 


so as to embrace the countless millions of 


thank God! a 
faith in the Providence whereby all things 


our brethren, there is, 


are corrected, which never fails in our 


hearts. We know that the Children of 
the Infinite Father shall at last, errors 
retrieved and sins forgiven, —dwell in 


the beatified 


earth, and enjoy the fullness of the bless- 


unity together throughout 
ings which have been prepared for them 


from the foundation of the world. 


ANASTATIC PRINTING. 
This recent invention bids fair to. pro- 
duce important results, if not a great rev- 


olution in the business of publishing.— | 


We have 
newspaper, printed by this process at Ips- 

It is called the 
The 


and other English journals, 


before us a handsome quarto 


wich, England. IPSWICH 


PHONO-PRESS. London Art, Union, 


have present- 
ed specimens of this new mode of print- 
ing, but the Phono-press we are informed, 
is the first regular publication ever made 
by the Anastatic process. Viewed in ano- 
ther light, this is an interesting paper, be- 
ing, a5 it its name indicates, a Phonetic 
newspaper, or a production of the beauti- 
ful art of writing and printing by sound, 
of which we gave a 


notice in a former 


number. We received this paper from 
Messrs. Andrews and Boyle, 
Phonography, in Boston, to whom it came 
by the last steamer. ‘The account con- 
Anastatic 


Printing, has been transcribed from a true. 


tained in it of the method of 


into our false orthography, and so we 


present it to our readers. 


‘* The ink used for the writing or drawing 
to be printed, must be of a greasy nature 
The paper on which the writing has been 
made is then sponged at the back with dilu- 
ted nitric acid; it is next placed with the 
writing downwards upon a plate of zine which 
is laid upon the press and passed under a roll- 
er. The pressure causes the acid to come 
into perfect contact, and the result is, that 
the zine is acted upon by the acid, in every 


teachers of 


other part, except where it is touched by the | 


oily ink. The writing is thus transferred to 
the plate which now presents a slightly rais- 
ed surface. Gum water is then rubbed over 
the plate, and afterwards a solution of phos- 
phorus applied, which have the effect of pre- 
venting the ink, which is afterwards used, 
from adhering to the parts, intended to re- 
main white when printed. The printing is 
effected in the same way as by types, except 
that the pressure is given by a roller.’ 


Our border is executed with pen and 
ink, as well as the Phonography, but the 
letter-press part of the Dictionary (which 
has been commenced in the Phono-press,) 


1s transferred from an impression in com 


Mesa! | mon type 8. 
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Among the many purposes 
to which the process is applicable, the 
following may be mentioned: The re- 
production of scarce printed books, with- 
out the cost of setting up type, reprinting 
of the 


further editions literature of the 


day, from a reserved copy, after the type 


is broken up, including an easy mode of 


making corrections and additions; and to 


printing illustrated publications, the type 
being set up in the ordinary manner, and 
embellished by pen or pencil sketches, or 
by wood cuts from foreign or other pub- 
lications, placed in blank spaces and trans- 
ferred to the metal plates at the same time ; 
and this with such rapidity that the :/us- 
tration of any interesting 


event may be 


published in a few hours after its oceur- 


| rence. 


Artists, decorators, engineers, authors 
and lawyers may multiply copies of their 
productions, [we hope the lawyers wont 
avail of the art. Eds. H.] 
without the cost and risk of setting up 


themselves 


type. 
Phonographic reports of sermons and 
furnished to various 


speeches may be 


parties, at a considerable distance, and at 
a little 


delivery. 


cost, in a short space of time, after 


From the same paper, we have copied 


an account of another new and valuable 


invention. 


** Ata recent meeting of the Ipswich Phil- 
osophical Society, specimens relating to Mr. 
Frede:ick Ransom’s important patents, were 
laid before its members, and a description 
given of the process employed in the forma- 
tion of artificial stones. The specimens were 
numerous, and gave ample evidence of the 


accomplishment of the Herculean task of 


making stones, which, when contrasted with 
the natural productions, the approximation 
was in some cases so great, as to render it 
difficult to say which wasthe best. This re- 
sulted from the materials being absolutely 
the same in both instances; and the success 
has arisen from copying nature and following 
in her foot-steps. Silex, the best of materials, 
is used as the great and chief ingredient, and 
is dissolved by soda, in a high pressure boiler. 
The soluble silicate of soda makes a thick 
silicious paste, which is. the cementing pow- 
er and bond of union: this is worked up with 
sand, or with pieces of granite, or with par- 
ticles of bur stone ; and forms, according to 
the varying proportions and quantities of the 
respective materials, articles of different tex- 
tures and qualities, from the coarse sand 
stones to the most compact slabs of slate and 
marble. The silicious paste envelops and 
very firmly binds the materials, so as to allow 
thein, in*their moist state, to be moulded into 
any form or cast, soas to take any impression, 
however delicate; and the subservient ap« 
plication of heat, in a stove or kiln, sets and 
hardens the mass, by vitrifying the silicious 
paste; thus uniting, by an indissuluble bond, 
the materials employed. Some ornamental 
slabs, images, and figures, with coarse sand 
stones applicable to common purposes, and 
much harder and superior to bricks, were 


exhibited. 
‘‘ The members present were much grati- 
fied, and felt a pleasure in congratulating | 


Mr. Ransom on the successful results of his 
labors, which redound so much to his credit 
and to that of his native town. It is only do- 
ing justice to Mr. H. B. Webster, the talent- 


| ed Secretary of the Ipswich Philosophical So- 
‘ciety, 


to state that Mr. Ransom is much in- 
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debited to him for much chemical informa- 
tion ; and, in fact, for suggesting to him the 
means which, by being carried out with un- 
wearied assiduity, have terminated in pros- 
pective good. 


H. CHANNING ON ASSOCIATION. 

Rev. Wa. H. Cuannine yesterday de- 
livered his closing Address previous to 
his annual Summer vacation — in which 
he briefly re-stated the conclusions arrived 
at in his two Jast discourses, and showed 
the connexion existing between those 
conclusions and the broader view of the 
same question he was now about to take. 
In facet, there is but one question— the 
struggle between Capital and Labor; and 
it is the mutual and inseparable interest 
of the capitalist of the North and the 
Slaveholder of the South to cooperate in 
perpetuating black Slavery there and 
white Serfhood here. He showed most 
clearly and most eloquently the actual 
condition of white serfs in England, and 
their rapidly approaching condition in 
this country, to be even in many respects 
worse and more appalling than that of 
the Slaves at the South. He dwelt most 
powerfully on the strange fact that the 
Slave Power — which is of all things the 
deadliest and most bitter enemy of free- 
dom, equality and all the great rights of 
Humanity —- should look for its most effi- 
cient and constant support te that party 
which calls itself the Democratic. It isa 
paradox whose equal is not to be found in 
the history of the world ; and yet it is no- 
toriously true. Pregnant and startling 
extracts were made from the declarations 
of Pickens, McDuffie, Calhoun, and other 
leading Slaveholders, in which they un- 
qualifiedly took the ground that in all 
well-established societies the capitalist 
ever had and always must own the labor- 
er, whether white or black, and that the 
institution of Slavery, standing as wt does 
in place of a titled and privileged notiiity, 
is the safest foundation and surest guar- 
antee for free institutions ! 

The great questions of production and 
distribution, overproduction, the increase 
of pauperism and crime, the accumulation 
of al] wealth in the hands of the capital- 
ists, the degradation and brutalization of 
the laboring classes, the inevitable ten- 
dency of the present course of things, 
were then briefly but most powerfully 
reviewed,—the clear and devout earnest- 
ness of the man seeming to shed an elec- 
tric glare upon the bare skeleton of 
Society as he traced out as with the point 
of his finger its horrible and monstrous 

misproportions. In the course of his re- 
marks he alluded to the article conden- 
sing Sismondi’s views of political eeono- 
my, in the May number of Blackwood, — 
an article which has already been noticed 
and copied from in our columns — and re- 
commended its profound, sad and ap- 
palling truths to especial attention. He 
contended that the same spirit and the 
same destiny is at work throughout the 
civilized world — the total subversion of 
Man and the destruction of his simplest 
and most fundamental rights, the right to 
the soil and the right to the product of 
his labor. In Great Britain, which is to 
be regarded as the matured example of 
what this spirit will inevitably produce 
elsewhere, these rights are already in a 
state of subversion. The Cotton lords 
and the Land lords monopolize all the soil 
and all the labor of that people. And it 
is fast becoming so in this country too, 
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We eonguesahinn oursely es on the minute | cue mankind from his horrible depravity | tilence atill rages fiercely as ever, in the 


divisions and ownerships of our soil ; and | 
yet this is a most dangerous fallacy. A| 
majority of all the land in our State is | 
covered by bond and mortgage, and these | 
bonds and mortgages, are all in the hands 
of a few capitalists and companies, and 
the farmer is liable at any time to be 
swept from his farm by foreclosure and 
himself and his wife and children turned 
paupers upon the world. As to the une- 
qual division of capital and the Serfhood 
of labor, he referred to two or three strik- 
ing instances. The master- workman, 
proprietor or capitalist owns the labor of 
his journeymen—the more expert and 
skillful can alone find employment, while 
the inferior workmen are forced to bring 
themselves in competition with each oth- 
er and to put their labor up at auction to 
the highest bidder. Our families, too, 
who inhabit their splendid mansions and 
luxurious parlors— are not their servants, 
their slaves, confined below, out of day- 
light, fed on the remains of the master’s 
table — suffocated in smoke or frozen in 
garrets? 

These things, which are only beginning | 
as it were to show themselves in this 
country, have already reached a full and 
rank maturity in Great Britain. There, 
since the full development of the commer- 
cial spirit, which was at first beneficial in 
its action by its reflective stimulus upon 
industry, and thus making the laboring 
men feel their own value and importance 
—crime and pauperism have increased 
and are increasing to a frightful extent ; 
and, although abstractly the British na- 
tion boast that they are free, yet these 
rights —the rights by which producers 
can alone prolong even their existence 
without the consent of others—are not 
theirs: they have not the right to labor 
nor the right to possess the fruits of their 
labor. They are degraded, miserable, 
starving slaves, paupers and criminals. 
Such has Been the result of boasted civili- 
zation with them !—such will and must be 
the result of the present system every 
where! We are rushing with railroad 
speed towards a horrible abyss, and there 
is nothing in the present tendency of things 
to change or retard our course. 

What, then, is the remedy! Since it 
is proved that when men’s interests and 
their duty to their race conflict, duty is 
yielded to interest—since the law of love 
is powerless, when brought in contact 
with selfishness—the only remedy that re- 
mains is, to make interest and love com- | 
patible; to establish a brotherhood of love 
and equality, whereby the interests and | 
happiness of all will be promoted. This 
ean only be done by elevating Labor from 
its present abject condition of Serfhood, 
and making it the joint recipient of its joint 
product. Individualism is the great bar- 
rier to Progress, which must be broken 
and Man induced to labor as a Whole, for 
the elevation and redemption of that 
Whole, before any true reform’can begin. 
The doctrine of Association is termed vis- 
ionary :—most truly is it a vision—a bright 
and glorious vision, like the sun at noon- | 
day! Woto him who sees not this vis- | 
ion—who shuts up his heart and will not 
understand! God rules the universe by 
the law of love—shall Man hope to accom- 
plish his destiny by the law of selfishness | 
and hate? They who proclaim the truths 
of Association, will hereafter be regarded 
as the prophets of a better time—as the 
ministers of that faith which alone can res- 





ithe Master 


|least a generous trial, and aiming at a/ 
8 ; S | No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by beoksellers 


| and periodical agents throughout the U.States. 


\the eras of pestilence and famine are 


| when the markets are glhutted, 


and wretchedness, and preserve our mighty | 


Babel from swift destruction.— Tribune. | 
| 


A VISIT. | 

We reached Maysville in the morning. 
It is a city of about three thousand inhab- 
itants, lying on the banks of the Ohio) 
and growing fast. The water being very | 
low, several steamers were aground with- | 
in a few miles above the city. After 
breakfast, I took passage for Cincinnati. 
A few miles below Maysville, on the 


Fourier Association. The Society set- 
tled upon an estate of six hundred acres. | 
but on account of many falling back who 
had signed for shares, they have been 

obliged to sell all but two hundred acres, 
On this farm they have established a saw- | 
mill, flouring and other mills, and though | 
battling with the difficulties of infancy, | 
believe from what I could learn that the y 
willsueceed. It is becoming, or will soon 
become, in my opinion, a serious question 
whether some such form of social life, is 
not the only hope of a temporal salvation 
for the poor. Every body admits the ne- 
cessity and even beauty of Association 
for the protection of one another from the 
hand of the robber, the knife of the as- 
sassin, and the more glaring and occa- 
sional evils of all kinds; but they seem 
never to have thought that these are the 
least of evils—that man desires the | 
hands of kind, true friends to protect him- | 
self against Poverty, Misfortune, and | 


,grinding Want, which drive so many to 


become assassins and robbers, to prey 
upon their fellows often for scanty bread. 
These are the fiereest common enemies, 
the greatest curses of all societies; and | 
some bond or union that will relieve men 
from these, will at once strangle the grim 
fiends that all are willing to guard against. | 
The poor man has little to fear from the 
thief or the assassin, but without some 
gentle hand to minister to his imperious 
wants, he is just the person to become 
either. In God's name, what does a) 
man want of that society, which only | 
aims at evils which never beset him? [| 
have ever thought it the essence of Chris- 
tianity to assist the destitute and sorrow- 
ing. One of the two commandments 
upon which it is declared ‘* hang the law 
and ue prophets ”’ is ‘‘ to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself!’ The great Master, 
eating with publicans and sinners, which 
many of his professed followers would scorn | 
to do now, condescended to make it his 
chief business to sympathise with and 
help the distressed. How can that com- | 
mandment be followed, or the works of 
imitated, as society now 
exists ? Answer, ye God’s-men and 
World’s-men, since ye approves the ex- | 
ample of Christ! Without examining 
minutely, or knowing the rules of these 
new societies, | believe them worthy at 


} 


great, good, and I hope, feasible end. 
Truly yours, c. D. s.—Thnd. 





Poverty. It is not necessary to reca- 
pitulate the horrors I have witnessed in | 
the regions of poverty. It is said that 





mulls and manufactories are closed 


| worse than the hovel of the 


| seen too, 


| form of typhus, engendered by want. In 
the mission I have called myself to, 1 
have stood upon the mud floor, over the 
corpse of the mother and the new born 
child — both the vietims of want. I have 
seen a tman (God's image) stretched on 
straw, wrapped only in a mat, resign his 
breath, from starvation, in the prime of 
age. I have entered, on a sultry sum- 
mer’s night, a small house, situate on 
the banks of a common sewer, wherein 


/one hundred and twenty-seven human be- 


|ings, of both sexes and all ages, were 


- Ohio side of the river, there is a smal | indiscriminately crowded. 


| have been m 
the pestilential hovels of our great manu- 
facturing cities, where life was corrupted 
|in every possible mode, from the malaria 
of the sewer to the poison of the gin-bot- 
tle. Ihave been in sheds of the peasant, 

Soe 
where eight squalid, dirty, boorish crea- 
tures were to be kept alive by eight shil- 
lings per week irregularly paid. I have 
seen the humanities of life desecrated in 
every way. Ihave seen the father snatch 
the bread from his child, and the mother 
offer the gin-bottle for the breast. I have 
generous sacrifices and tender 
considerations, to which the boasted chiv- 
alries of Sydney and Edward were child- 
ish ostentation. I have found wrong so 
exalted, and right so debased,—I have 


/seen and known of so much misery, that 


the faith in good has shivered within me. 
— Douglass Jerrold’s Magazine. 

The Illinois Legislature have incorpo- 
rated the Willamantic Brass band! with 
the privilege of issuing no/es of course. 

—— EEE 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS 


Leaves Brook Farm at 7 A. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 a. M.,and5p.m. Sunday excepted. 

N. R. GERRISH. 

June 28, 1845. 
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